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CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. A 

Born, July 26, 1823; died, March 2, 18%. ty 

, pee are no compensations in life more delightful and soul satisfying than those that come from service and ; 
sacrifice for the welfare of our fellowmen.... It has never troubled me to be in the minority. If you f 
want real genuine pleasure in a battle go in with a minority on some great principle affecting the welfare of 4 
society. You feel the bracing of muscle and nerve, the rising of the will power, the determination not to go down. 4 
It is glorious.—From an address by Mr. Coffin in 1885. 2H 





I hear of thee very often, Friend Coffin, and always on the right side.—John G. Whittier to Mr. Coffin in 1889. 
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The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAG 


to 


ngland 


and 


Holland 


To sail June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American Ex- 
press Steamer Columbia, landing at PLYM- 
OUTH, ENGLAND, returning August 1 by the 
same Line. The Itinerary includes Cologne, the 
Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, ete: 





A unique brochure. Besides the full 
daily Itinerary and all necessary details 
NEW WORLD and directions, much space is given to 
PILGRIMS AT “English and Dutch Notes,’’ which 
treat of the historic and architectural 
OLD WORLD features of the tour, and particularly 
SHRINES ... of points of Pilgrim interest. 42 IL= 
LUSTRATIONS. Price of the 
Itinerary, 10 cents. 


i 


Tener ai ea 


Address PILGRIMAGE, 
Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, 
or Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 


113 Broadway, New York, 201 Washington St., Boston, 
Business Managers of the Tour. an, GS-23 








19 March 1896 


The Congregationalist 12 Weeks for 25 Cents and ‘The Bonnie Brier Bush ”” PREE. 





We celebrate this year our 80th anniversary—the special number of the paper commemorating the event bemg 
issued in March. Before that time we wish to secure 40,000 new names. so as to piace The Congregationalist, and 
that particular number, in the hands of as many new readers. We therefore propose that each of our present sup- 
scribers shall secure for us one or more names for ‘12 Weeks’ Triai Subscriptions.” 25 cents accompanying each name. 
This payment will entitle the old subscriber to a copy of Jan Maclaren’s “WKESIDE THE PRONNIE BRIER Bush” for 
each new name sent, and 7he Congregationalist will be mailed for twelve weeks to the new subseribers. 


The Paper for 12 Weeks f 25 t 
& The Bonnie Brier Bush ' Cts. 
For the purposes of our special] offer we have purchased an edition of this remarkable classic by Ian Maclaren 


from the authorized publishers, Messrs. Dopp, MEAD & Co. Itisarepriot from new plates of the complete copyrighted 
edition, which is issued at $1.25; making a dainty volume, cabinet size, bound in cloth, with a unique cover design. 


Why We Do This. 


WE WISH to signalize the completion of our 80th year by introducing the paper to a multitude of new readers. 

WE BELIEVE that our old subscribers will appreciate this unusual offer and will recognize in it an attempt on our 
part to show our appreciation of any effort they may now make 1n our behalf as well as their past interest in the paper. 

WE ARE WILLING to send the paper for 12 weeks at a loss, believing that twelve such arguments presented 
weekly will convince the most skeptical. 








CONDITIONS—THESE ONLY: 

[a The ‘12 Weeks for 25 Cents” subscriptions must be for éexa fide new names of persons able 
to subscribe for a religious paper on their own account. ‘The new subscribers must be sent by a present 
subscriber of the paper, but the former may in their turn send other new names. 





I@™ We deliver ‘The Bonnie Brier Bush”? at our office in fulfillment of this offer; or we will send copies, postpaid, to any address for 
5 cents additional—30 cents for the paper, the book and postage on the latter. An old subscriber sending us trial subscriptions in accorcance 


with this offer has the privilege of ordering ONE additional copy (not more) of ‘The Bonnie Brier Bush” at 20 cents, which price includes 


postage on the book. 


{a This offer is made for a limited time only and the publishers of the paper reserve the right to discontinue it with one week’s notice. 


Send stamps, silver or bills at our risk. Packages of books will be sent by express, if desired, at the expense of the person ordering. We 


expect to fill all orders within two weeks of the date of their receipt. 


Address ** TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS,” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 





to March 1546 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


es will leave Boston, April 21, for Grand and 


wi hensive Tours (personally escorted throughout) 


Compre 


COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 


The Pacific Northwest, 


ALASKA 


AND 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, ?'5‘Xineriea.”" 


Send for special descriptive circular. 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 


VACATION FUROPE 
TOURS 
H. CAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 
All expenses—$175 to $800Q—all expenses. 


HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS, 
Spring and ) Thirty Tours, ranging in price from 
oO 
> 





Summer 175 $800, visiting England, Ire- 
Vacation and, Scotland, France, Hollana, 
Tours, J Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Europe. Danube, Austria, ete., 


North Cape and Russia Party, June 27. 

Annual Reund the World Party, Sept. 

ee J Land Party (Egypt and the Nile)— 

Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 

with or without hotel coupons. Estimates furnished. 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
(iaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars. 


"ew York.” H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 7*scvsosegtee 


CRUISE OF THE AMERICAN BUILT 
STEAMER *‘ OHIO.’’ 


The largest and finest yacht steamer in the world 
Diving room holds 200 persons, and only this number 
will be taken on the cruise. 

March 28th to June 6th. 70-day cruise to the Medi- 
terranean, visiting Spain, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, France. .Ten days longer than 
any other cruise. Rate, $425 and upwards. 

June 27th to August 27th. Cruise to Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and the Midnight Sun, and the total eclipse 
of the sun, visible August 8th. Rate, $550. 

June 6th, July lstand 8th, European Tours. Send for 
dercriptive catalogues, 

THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO.,1715 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, or Leon L. Coliver, 
— England Agent, 306 Washington Street, 

oston, 


~ EUROPE 


App ication (with references) may now be made for 
membership in President Capen’s (Tufts College) 
Party, aud in the Harvard and Brown Univer- 
sities’ Parties to visit tte Mistorical, Literary, 
aud Art Centers of Europe. Cards of Member 
ship 2265 to #630. Address 
LEON L. COLLVER, N. F. Agent Clark’s Tours, 

206 Washington St., Boston. 








Cook’s Tours to Europe. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 

FOur Annual May Party, the first of our high-class 
parties to Europe, will sail by the White Star Line SS. 
* Majestic on May 6. Succeeding departures May 16, 
23, 25, June 10, 17, 27. All the arrangements for these 
parties are in every respect first-class. 

_lilustrated programs tree. Railroad and steamship 
tickets for individual travelers everywhere. 


THOS, COOK & SUN, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 


= = ot tt tt fmt 


WHERE ? Write Gaze where and 
when you wish to Trav- I 


el, and they will inform 
How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
I Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
jent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all I 
I Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 
by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your I 
}. t 




















Wishes carefully; full information Free. Address 
JENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., Universal fourist 
1 \cents, 113 Broadway N.Y.; 


01 Washington St., 3oston: 
20S. Clark St., Chicag+, ILL; 
oS. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
L eat dot dont dant dont dont of 


85 DAYS IN EUROPE. 


PB ed vacancies in limited party te visit England, 
= nce, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Gi- 

atvar. Personally conducted by Prof. Camille Thur- 
Wanger, 31 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


at sTane (Sth season). L'mited party sails June 24, on 
Epa |, Moderate price, comprehensive route. 
> IN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOsTON RECORDER, 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregotionalist, 1849 








CONTENTS 
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| (ON 
AND BOSTON RECORDER, 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 

PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
Iv PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, us 
printed —— the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be eres at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 





W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





fintered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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Church Equipment. 








“Chureh Cushion 


Oorrespondenct Solicited. 
Ostermoor & C0., “Merten ny. 











"Individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church, Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms. 

















LARGEST MANUFACTUPERS, 1 
IN THE WORLD 














Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


bust 


BELLS” 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


GEV. H. RYDER & CO., 
burch Organs 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE 
READING, MASS. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
No. 5 MUSIC HALL BUILDING, 
Send for a Catalogue, 

















Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete , published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, opens Oct. 2. Evening 
classes Oct. 10. 

PRESIDENT STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE of Whitman 
College will be in the East until June 1, and desires 
opportunity to tell the patriotic story of Marcus Whit 
man before churches, societies, etc. Address 182 Chel 
ten Avenue, Germantown, Pa. 

COMMITTEE ON THE WORK OF THE CHURCHES.— 
Pastors who have not sent their reports please forward 
at once direct to ISAIAH W. SNEATHS, Station F, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious liter- 
ature, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangel sing agency has larger 
results for the amount expended, 11,000,000 children are 

et out of Sunday School, Will you help to save them? 

end to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’? FRIEND SOOCIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated Apel, 1833, Object: to 
improve the moral and soeial conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, Premdent. 
Rgv. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W.C. StureES Treasurer. 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the church, with re- 
ligious, social, business, sickness and death benefits. 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial 
League, Springfield, Mass. 





ee 
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A Great Book. 
MORAL EVOLUTION. 


3y GEORGE Harris, D. D., Professor in the 
Andover Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 


‘*Christian theorists who have been troubled 
by the thevries and claims of evolutionists will 
find an antidote for their troubles in this marvel- 
ously clear and lucid exposition of the claims of 
both essential Christianity and evolution, and of 
the perfect harmony which exists between them.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 

‘*The style is cogent and brilliant, the thought 
is deep, and a splendid array of learning, with 
important ideas and facts, is presented readably 
in a moderate compass.’’— Worcester Spy. 

‘* Whether viewed in its scientific or religious 
bearings, or in the application it has to current 
social ideals, the work is one of the most signifi- 
cant of any that have appeared in its particular 
field for some time. One might almost venture 
to say of it that it includes the elements of a new 
philosophy.” —Boston Beacon. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & — Boston. 


Monday Club © 
Sermons. 2«n series. 


Unique expositions of the International 


Lessons for 186. 
Price, $1.25. 


Baptism As Taught in the Scriptures. 
By R. R. Luoyp, D. D. 
A close philological study of the subject of 


immersion, but popularly stated. 
Price, cloth, 50 cts., paper, 35 cts. 


Letters on Baptism. 4 eaition. 


By Rev. EpMUND B. FAIRFIELD. 75 cts. 
Clear and lucid statement of the argu- 
ment against immersion. ‘ Logical, ex 
haustive, unapswerable.”’ 


Development of 
Modern Religious Thought. 


Especially in Germany. By E. S. Carr 
A book of great values to all who are in- 
terested in the history of doctrine. 

Price, $1.90. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGYW. 








‘* Messiah Victorious,’’ pre ared by J, E. 
fall. 8 afine Serv- 


ice containing Responsive Readings, Interspersed with 
appropriate songs. Price, 5 cents per single copy. 


‘* Easter Selections,’’ Series G, for 1896, con- 
tain pretty ¢ arols, pre- 
ceded by a set of selected Responsive Readings. Price, 
cents per single copy. 








A Special Circular. 


Containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 
will be sent free on application. 


The new music for 1896 is very fine, in- 
cluding in addition to the two publications 
above named splendid solos and duets, and 
fine anthems for the choir. 


CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Flower Praise (20c.). Festival of the Flowers (30c.). 
Under the Palins (30c.). 


The Musical Visitor for March will contain a 
supplement of Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


The Congregationalist 


HARPER’S 


| MR. LOWELL IN ENGLAND 
| By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 





| A SPRING FLOCD IN BROAD- 
WAY. A Story. 
(Illustrated by W. T. Smedley.) 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE 
FOR LIBERTY 
(Illustrated by Caton Woodville.) 

By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


A PHASE OF MODERN COL- 
LEGE LIFE 
(The Christian Associations), 


By HENRY T. FOWLER. 





‘«Stands at the head of its class, without 
—Christian Work, New York. 
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MAGAZINE 


MAD ANTHONY WAYNE’S 
VICTORY 
(Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum.) 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





BRISEIS 
(Illustrated by W. T. Smedley.) 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 





CONCLUDING CHAPTERS OF 
JOAN OF ARC, 
(Illustrated by F. V. Du Mond.) 
| AND 
ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE 
BARREN GROUNDS. 
(illustrated by Frederic Remington.) 


By CASPAR WHITNEY. 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, Etc. 











HARPER & BROTHERS - - 


JEORORO 


APRIL ISSUE 


NOW READY 


PUBLISHERS ° ° NEw YORK 





“ Miss Phelps’s 
be better for reading. 


Dine He re 
Price, $1.25. 


HOUGHTON, 


Distinct 
Courses 


PILGRIM seioot 





ecseceueun 


PILGRI 


SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


book is one which men and women will 
The very heart of life, pure and 
true, passionate and strong, pulses in it, and to that heart 
of life no one can approach save with reverent footsteps. 
Every line in the book is worth re-reading. 
is satisfied with nothing less than the best—in life, in love, and 
in religion,” says 7he Christian World, of London, of 


A SINGULAR LIFE 


Miss PueE.ps’s remarkable novel which everybody is reading. 
Sold by all Booksellers; sent by the Publishers, 


MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Miss Phelps 





Bible 
Studies 


PAPERS. $ 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishin and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 








SONGS FOR SPRING TIME. 


HIGHEST PRAISE FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
#30 per 100 copies. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
#30 per 100 copies. 


Do not substitute infericr books because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest!! 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EASTER, PILGRIM SERVICES. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED 
MUSIC, MUSIC. 
b 8 Services. 


4c. and 2c. 
— 1 Cent Each. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 








CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 








Prophecy; 


or, Speaking for God. 


3y the Rev. Everett S. Sracxporg, D. D. 
One yol., 167 pages, 16mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 


The author believes that the modern preacher is the 
legitimate successor of the Hebrew prophet, and makes 
his pieture of the prophet serve as a model for the 
preacher. While his work will doubtless be sharply 
criticised, the majority of his readers will feel that 
Dr. Stackpole has done them a real service in bringing 
the prophets within their comprehension and in fur- 
nishing a higher ideal of the ministry 





For sale by all booksellers. 


'THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 40 East 14th St. 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 
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— own a SS SS SS SS DG 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXI 


* 80th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 
The Congregationalist for twelve weeks and The 
Bonnie Brier Bush for 25 cents (and 5 cents addi- 
tional for postage on the book if sent by mail). 


%& TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. ® 


6 Months for . 


° $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 


4 Weeks Free. 


“THE 1896 HANDBOOK. * 
prayer meeting topics and other valuable and 
important matter. 
100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 50 copies, 75 cts. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '& 
Thirty-three services. Samples free. 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 





E wish that the scenes attending 
W the dismissal of Rev. D. N. 

Beach from his Cambridge pas- 
torate could be so accurately reproduced 
that every community might feel their in- 
fluence. The result would be to magnify 
the Christian ministry beyond the position 
usually in these days accorded toit. First, 
representative citizens of all faiths and 
parties gathered in large numbers on one 
of the stormiest nights of the season, to 
testify to their appreciation of his services 
tothe city, to render what Professor Peabody 
of Harvard termed ‘‘ municipal gratitude.” 
Then at the council next day members of 
his church and congregation sought the 
privilege of speaking their affection for him. 
Men unused to showing their feelings, ip 
simple, dignified, self-restrained but most 
tender words, told of the devotion of this 
minister to them personally and of their 
sense of the value of his friendship. It was 
apparent that he had made their interests 
his own, and had sought with single-hearted 
earnestness the highest welfare of all his 
people. Some who thus spoke had been 
students in Harvard University and were 
only for a time under his care, but all 
showed the same warm attachment which 
during the eleven years of his pastorate 
had constantly been drawing him and his 
entire congregation closer together. Men 
came from his former charge at Wakefield 
to testify that his interest in them had not 
lessened since he leftthem. In these days 
of short pastorates we have seldom witnessed 
4 8cene more encouraging to ministers and 
churches than this one. Mr. Beach’s suc- 
cess has been due to his consecrated spirit, 
thorough mental training, unselfish devotion 
to the welfare of his people and the public 
good, and an excellent wife. No New 
England ministry of earlier days was more 
honored than his is. He came to a divided 
church; he leaves it united. His people 
thoroughly appreciate his services and their 
affection for him is as creditable to them- 
selves as to him, May not any minister, 
with similar gifts and opportunities, expect 
48 great successes? 





Without arrogating to itself more than 
its just dues New England, and particu- 
larly that section of it which lies in the vi- 


Boston Thursday 19 March 1896 


cinity of Boston, may take much satisfac- 


tion in the noble part which it had in clear- 


ing off the debt of the American Board. 
Certainly if our local givers had not done 
more than was expected of them the defi- 
ciencies arising from failures in other parts 
of the country to pledge the sums allotted 
would not have been made good and the 


debt would still be burdening the Board. | 


To Col. Charles A. Hopkins and Henry D. 
Hyde, Eaq., of the Prudential Committee 
and to Henry E. Cobb of the New England 
committee special credit is due for their 
faithful and persistent efforts. Not only 
were they themselves a pattern to others in 
respect to giving, but at their own expense 
they journeyed hither and thither, wrote 
numerous letters and labored personally 
with wealthy men. Fit successors are they 
of Alpheus Hardy, Ezra Farnsworth and 
others of a past generation, whose names 
are so intimately associated with the pros- 
perity of the Board. The Board and the 
churches ought to be grateful that men as 
prominent in the business world as are the 
gentlemen who have been so instrumental 
in securing the payment of the debt are 
ready to give, without reward, their time, 
their substance and themselves to the for- 
eign missionary cause. 


If Frederick T. Greenhalge and James 
Jeffrey Roche had remained in the land of 
their fathers they would have disliked each 
other as Englishmen and Irishmen usually 
do. But they came to the United States, 
were transformed into tolerant American 
citizens and when the English born Unita- 
rian governor died the Irish-born Roman 
Catholic editor and poet could write: 


The demagogue and the bigot low, 
Narrow of soul and shallow of brain, 
Hated and feared; but the manly toe 
Found him a knight without fear or stain. 


For truth and courage and charity 
Ruled and directed bis word and deed ; 

He held no brief and he took no fee 
From party pillage or private greed. 


After the long day’s sorrow and strife 
Cometh the night with its peace and rest, 

And the Mother State he loved in life 
Taketh him tenderly to her breast. 


O America, thou dissolver of race and creed 
hatreds! 


The comments on the recent home mis- 
sionary rally at Carnegie Music Hall, New 
York, are instructive. They ought not to 
pass unnoticed by those who are responsi- 
ble for keeping up the interest of the 
churches in our missionary societies. In 
securing general public attention the meet- 
ing was an unqualified success, but in the 
effort to pay the debt of the Presbyterian 
Home Missionary Society, which was the 
object of the meeting, it was a failure. 
This might have been expected. The in- 
terest which brought the assembly together 
was not that of self-sacrifice, but of curi- 
osity. People go to such a meeting for 
what they can get, not in order to give, and 
they buy what they seek at as low a rate 
as possible. The chief speakers were not 
chosen because the burden of that debt lay 
on their hearts, but because they would 
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draw an audience. Probably no church in 
the Presbyterian denomination has given as 
little to the home missionary cause, in pro- 
portion to its numbers, as the one to which 
Dr. Talmage has ministered for twenty: five 
years. President Cleveland’s address was 
dignified, appropriate and forcible. What 
he said of the perils and vices of frontier 
communities is truth too well known to 
be challenged, and the attempt of certain 
Western politicians in Congress to make 
political capital by attacking him for say- 
ing it was discreditable only to them- 
selves. The most important suggestion 
from the meeting is that the real business 
of missions will best be furthered by bring- 
ing together those already interested in the 
work rather than by providing an unusual 
attraction to stimulate the curiosity of all 
sorts of people. 





A NEW RELIGIOUS ORDER. 

It is not strange that Mr. and Mrs, Ball- 
ington Booth find it difficult to fix ona 
name for the new religious society which 
they are forming. In the first place, about 
every important religious idea in history 
has been utilized to give a name to some 
organization which has adopted it as a basis 
of belief or service. In the second place, 
the Booths do not yet know what the thing 
is to be which is to be named. This second 
consideration is of far the greater impor- 
tance. 

The Salvation Army, now about eighteen 
years old, has a history more remarkable 
than was that of Mohammedanism at the 
same age, and it has some elements strik- 
ingly similar to that movement. It has 
one human leader, Gen. William Booth, ab- 
solute and supreme. It claims the whole 
world as its field and its organization re- 
tains all authority in the family of its 
founder. Three sons and four daughters 
are ‘‘commanders in-chief”’ of divisions of 
the army in different countries. This fam- 
ily authority is maintained by military dis- 
cipline. The aim is to reach those who will 
submit to this discipline and who most need 
it, the most ignorant and degraded classes. 
The army forms no affiliation with Chris- 
tian churches, but asks their sympathy and 
money. For the money given no account- 
ing is rendered and no vote or voice allowed 
in its distribution. Rank, pay, place and 
work depend on the decisions of officers 
who are responsible to ove head and from 
whom there is no appeal. The financial 
organization of the army is admirable for 
securing revenue. Besides tithes, special 
sums to be raised by particular actions of 
self denial and voluntary contributions, ap- 
peals are made to the churches, individuals 
become auxiliary members by payment of 
annual fees and army literature is persist- 
ently peddled by ‘‘ hallelujah lassies.’’ A 
flamboyant militarism, which makes prayers 
into knee drills and emphasizes praises to 
God by trombones and shoutr, is effectively 
used to advertise the organization. En- 
thusiasm is fostered by variety and excite- 
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ment in work and loyalty is cultivated by 
promotion in rank and by promises of fu- 
ture rewards. One cannot fail to note the 
resemblances between this organization 
and that which Mohammed created. 

But the power of the army does not lie in 
its accompaniments. Itis to be found in the 
gospel which it proclaims. Jesus Christ is 
preached as the one sufficient Saviour from 
sin, the new birth the supreme necessity, 
the Holy Spirit the one efficient power to 
create holiness in those who seek him. The 
army represents the organization, but sal- 
vation represents the aim, A divine ideal 
is presented to the degraded and a sym- 
pathetic Saviour with infinite power on 
whom they can lay hold to lift them to the 
ideal. Many have been saved from condi- 
tions physically and morally so gross that 
their salvation has been so conspicuous as 
to appear glorious. Therefore Christians 
have looked beyond the groterque and 
childish accompaniments and have rejoiced 
in the great good done, and some men and 
women of refinement have joined the army 
and accepted its discipline for Christ's sake, 
believing that they could thus best rescue 
souls, 

Yet it was not to be expected that the 
Salvation Army would, without great mod- 
ifications, long continue its growth in this 
country. It is an anomaly in American 
life and its method is repugnant to Ameri- 
caninstitutions. It is of small consequence 
what was the nature of the family dispute 
which resulted in the removal from office 
of Ballington Booth and his wife and the 
appointment in his place of ‘‘Commis- 
sioner’? Eva Booth. Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
have won esteem and following not because 
of their family relations but because of 
their Christian spirit and their wise ap- 
prehension of means to reach neglected 
classes. It is in their power to adapt what 
is good in the organization they have left 
to conditions in this country which they 
have come to understand. They have the 
sympathy of the Christian public in the at- 
tempt, and they seem likely to secure a gen- 
erous portion of the army as their followers. 

We hope, then, that the new religious 
order will not conspicuously parade the 
army idea. We do not object to military 
terms or military discipline in their proper 
place. Bible writers used them and de- 
scribed some elements of Christian charac- 
ter in terms of the battlefield. But in 
a time when military organizations were 
much more conspicuous than now, Jesus 
and his disciples carried no weapons, wore 
no uniforms, assumed no military titles. 
We do not forget that the twelve managed 
once to muster two swords, but one of the 
most foolish things Peter ever did was the 
attempt to use one of them, and the only 
military command of Jesus on record is his 
order to Peter, ‘‘ Put up thy sword into the 
sheath.”’ We honor the soldier whose busi- 
ness is to defend his country, but we are not 
enamored with shoulder straps and gilt but- 
tons and other insignia of war decorating 
those who claim the commission to preach 
the gospel of peace. Nor do we believe 
they will gain more attention to their mes- 
sage by being called colonel or major or 
captain, 

We hope, also, that the democratic idea 
will eclipse the prominence of the Booth 
family. Theautocracy which General Booth 
has created is signally antagonistic to the 
spirit and teaching of Christ, who said, 

Neither be ye called masters; for one is 
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your master, even Christ.’’ It is more of- 
fensive than the papacy, for that has the 
prestige of a great church and centuries of 
history to support it. The spirit of our 
land and of our time demands that men 
should share the responsibilities of govern- 
ment in church and state. A man may be 
saved by obedience to Christ, even when 
his obedience to ecclesiastical superiors is 
abject; but he remains a poor specimen of 
a saved man. The successful assumption 
of a single English family to plant its 
‘standard in every nation and organize:a 
following under its absolute control is one 
of the most remarkable achievements of 
this generation; but in the nature of things 
it cannot long continue. 

If, then, Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
having cast off an authority which claimed 
far more than its due, being now familiar 
with the spirit of our institutions and 
having a multitude of loyal friends, can 
gather together the elements of the Sal- 
vation Army in this country worthy to be 
preserved, and can lead a movement to 
rescue the degraded and help the poor and 
bridge the chasm between them and the 
better and more prosperous classes, only 
to lead those who most need their help 
across to the purer atmosphere and firmer 
ground, all good citizens will bid them 
Godspeed. That they can do this work 
only in the name and spirit of Christ and 
that they mean to do it depending wholly 
on him they have abundantly shown in 
their works, 
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ANOTHER DEBT TO BE FAOED. 

The jubilee of the American Missionary 
Association will be celebrated in Boston 
next October. A half-century of work in- 
volving an outlay of millions of dollars and 
the heroic sacrifice of thousands of mission- 
aries is nearly completed. This associa- 
tion has posted its missionaries across the 
continent from Alaska to Florida. They 
look out upon Siberia and upon Cuba, It 
has planted its kindergartens and universi- 
ties thickly among the Southern mountains 
and in the great Black Belt. This great 
missionary enterprise is worthy to be placed 
side by side with the other missionary work 
of Congregationalists, which has made evi- 
dent around the world their faith in God 
and their love for humanity. The pathway 
of this mighty undertaking has been from 
the outset strewn thick with discourage- 
ments and dangers. Its missionaries have 
always faced privations, social ostracism 
and sometimes death. 

The A. M. A. has 12,000 pupils in its 
Southern schools, has organized fifty-one 
Congregational churches among the South- 
ern highlanders, gathered 1,000 Mongoli- 
ans into its schools in California and or- 
dained last year the first Chinese minister 
on the American continent. Last year it 
preached the gospel to twenty tribes of 
Indians in five different States, and is 
making over wild Indians into preachers, 
deacons, worthy citizens. It has persuaded 
the Indian woman to send her children to 
schoo]. To accomplish ‘this work it em- 
ploys the Bible, the spelling-book, indus- 
trial training. It aims to produce leaders 
and convert men and women. The achieve- 
ment of the past is the foundation and 
promise for the future. 

Such a work undertaken for the lowly 
and despised ones bears upon it the very 
marks of Christ. From the first it has been 
a triumphant task. Its jubilee music has 
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no note of discouragement in it. Its sue- 
cess is its greatest burden today. Even its 
debt, in behalf of which the rallying cry 
now goes forth, is evidence of the far-sight. 
edness of its managers. For fourteen yearg 
previous to the present panic the A. M. A, 
had no debt, and if the Congregational 
churches had replaced by their gifts the 
Government money which at Hartford they 
forbade the association longer to receive 
there would be scarcely any debt today, 
And yet this degree of freedom from debt 
has been purchased at a, great price. 

For its continued efficiency and wise con- 
servation of the great investments of fifty 
years it must once more, and soon, be de- 
livered from the financial load by which 
it is now burdened. 


OO 


FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 


Forgiveness often seems to be more divine 
than any other virtue because it costs so 
much and is such an unmistakable proof of 
love. It cuts directly athwart that self- 
interest which is the gravest temptation, 
the deadliest danger, of our lives. He who 
can and does forgive in anything like God's 
own spirit and manner has taken a long 
step towards ideal righteousness. 

We are to forgive those who have injured 
us both for our own sakes and for theirs. 
For our own, because we need to learn 
to repress that indignant self-justification 
which is far too eager to exalt our own 
rights and belittle those of others; because 
we cannot consistently ask of them the for- 
giveness which we too so often need unless 
we are willing to grant it in turn; and be- 
cause we never can be sure that in their 
circumstances we might not have given 
offense, equal to, perhaps even greater than, 
theirs. 

For their sakes, also, because they may 
have battled long and nobly with the temp- 
tation to wrong us before yielding, and de- 
serve credit for it; because they need to be 
encouraged to begin again and do better; 
because they are our brothers and sisters 
before God; and because, if we continue 
implacable, they will have good reason to 
doubt whether our spirit is truly that of 
our Heavenly Father, and such a doubt is 
an injury to them which we can prevent. 

Moreover, forgiveness ought to be hearty 
and convincing, not merely that of the 
tongue but evidently the glad renewal of 
confidence. And, if we are to imitate the 
divine example set us, it ought to be re- 
newed in all its sincerity as often as needed, 
provided it be sought with equal honesty. 
Seventy times seven! That means indefi- 
nitely—if the offender be in earnest. 

This suggests a limitation which is right 
and inevitable. He who seeks and receives 
forgiveness must prove his sincerity by the 
effort to avoid renewed offense. A merely 
formal request for forgiveness does not 
necessarily involve genuine penitence, and 
nobody has the right to impose upon one 
whom he has injured by pretending to be 
sorry when he is not sorry. Such a hypo- 
critical wrongdoer must, for his own sake 
and for the general good, be refused for- 
giveness until he seeks it in the proper 
spirit. Travesties of penitence need re- 
buke, not pardon. Christian dignity, and 
the very dignity of God himself, must not 
be thus mocked. But with this exception 
it is both a sweet privilege and a solemn 
duty to forgive indefinitely, even as we hope 
to be forgiven. 
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OURRENT HISTORY. 


“God’s American Volunteers.”’ 

It cannot be said that the Ballington 
Booths have been inspired in the selection 
of the above name, whieh their new or- 
ganization for Christian labor among the 
masses is to bear. Still name does not 
count if a proper spirit pervades and wis- 
dom otherwise directs. The standard or 
flag which is to float over the volunteers 
is thoroughly American as well as Chris- 
tian in its symbolism. Each branch of 
the new army will be called a post, and 
each meeting place or headquarters an ar- 
mory. The G, A. V., as it is to be called 
familiarly, certainly is growing in numbers. 
Some of the ablest and stanchest of the 
Salvation Army’s officers in and around 
New York city have resigned and gone 
over to the Ballington Booths. General 
Booth has returned to London from India, 
and expressed opinions concerning his re- 
bellious children which certainly will not 
conduce to reconciliation. The way for 
such a reconciliation is still open, as the 
resignations of the Booths from the army 
have not been accepted and the general 
even now is pleading for their renewal of 
loyalty. He probably will visit this coun- 
try soon, and pending further developments 
orders have been issued naming the Booth- 
Tuckers as in charge of the army in this 
country, and American born Salvationists, 
holding important posts in the British 
ranks, are arriving to buttress up the 
cause of the army here. 

Great Britain, the Transvaal and Venezuela. 

The formal trial of Dr. Jameson and four- 
teen British officers has begun, they having 
exceedingly able counsel at their command 
and the moral support of the presence in 
the courtroom of not a few of the most 
aristocratic and wealthy of the English 
people, some of them parents of the youth- 
ful filibusters, others officials or stockholders 
in the British South Africa Company, which 
would have profited most if Jameson’s raid 
had succeeded and Mr. Chamberlain been 
less resolute, They are charged with vio- 
lating the foreign enlistment act, and the 
penalty, if found guilty, is a fine and im- 
prisonment, or either, at the discretion of 


' the court. Unfortunately the case already 


has been postponed to await the receipt 
of more evidence from South Africa, and 
already the skeptical insinuate that the 
British Government will not act strenuously 
inthe matter. No important steps toward 
a settlement of the difficulties between 
Great Britain and the Transvaal can be 
reported. 

The London Daily Chronicle and The 
Speaker have not hesitated to criticise se- 
verely the British Blue Book, giving the 
British case in the dispute with Venezuela, 
and other London journals, although less 
Severe, have conceded that it is far from re- 
assuring to find it put together with such 
inaccuracy, as it must stand the scrutiny of 
the trained jurists of our commission. Mr. 
Olney and Lord Salisbury are quietly work- 
ing toward an agreement upon a joint com- 
mission—if the reports of the most reliable 
correspondents in London are to be trusted. 
Sir H. Stafford Northcote, M. P., an expe- 
rienced English diplomat, is in Washington 
now, presumably charged with important 
duties as a special commissioner. Our 
Commissioners have decided to send ex- 
perts to The Hague and Madrid to study 
documents there. 
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Carrying the War into Africa 

There are some indications now of a 
saner attitude of mind in Italy and a deter- 
mination to limit the expenditure which 
the nation will incur in carrying on the 
war, if it must be continued, and a willing- 
ness to make peace with the Abyssinians if 
it can be done with honor. Pressure from 
Germany and Austria has been brought to 
bear upon King Humbert to bring this 
about, for these nations realize that Italy’s 
plight is their own to a degree and that all 
weakening of her military and financial re- 
sources affects the strength of the Triple 
Alliance in the same ratio. Great Britain 
has decided to give substantial assistance 
to Italy in an indirect way by ordering a 
campaign against the dervishes of the 
Soudan, who, prior to the defeat of the Ital- 
ians at Adowa, had been offensively bellig- 
erent, but since that time have become so 
warlike and contemptuous that it is felt 
that they must be given to understand that 
European supremacy in and around the 
Soudan is not to be questioned. This de- 
cision on the part of Great Britain certainly 
will not hasten any rapprochement with 
France relative to Great Britain’s perma 
nent control of Egypt, for the ostensible 
reason given for the war is the preservation 
of Egypt from invasion, and a portion of 
the expense will be borne by Egypt and its 
army will be drawn upon for many of the 
British combatants; nor has it passed with- 
out the criticism of men at homelike Henry 
Labouchere, Sir Charles Dilke and those 
who condemn England’s retention of Egypt 
and others who are known as the “ Little 
England’’ party. Moreover, once entered 
upon the war with opponents who are by 
no means to be despised, being relentless 
religious fanatics as well as well-armed, 
disciplined fighters, there is no telling what 
the subsequent complications may be, or 
where it will lead Great Britain. Not a 
few Englishmen frankly describe it as an- 
other of Lord Salisbury’s fatal blunders. 

It is gratifying to learn that Germany 
proposes to investigate the charges at last 
openly made against some of her colonists 
and colonial agents in Africa. The Reichs- 
tag last week resembled Babel while Herr 
Bebel hurled his charges of cruelty and im- 
morality against Dr. Carl Peters, but the 
charges were too explicit and the evidence 
offered too consequential to be overlooked, 
even though the indictment was drawn 
by a despised Socialist, and the ministry 
the following day wisely announced that a 
full investigation would be made and that 
Dr. Peters courts it. Too often native Af- 
ricans have found that the vice and cruelty 
of the Christian European official was equal 
to the greed and cruelty of the Mohamme- 
dan slave trader whom he displaced. 
Russian Gains in Diplomacy. 

Mr. Gladstone accepts as unquestionable 
the fact of a Russian Turkish alliance and 
holds Russia answerable for all future mas- 
sacres that may occur in Turkey. He has 
declined to introduce a deputation to urge 
upon Lord Salisbury the establishment of 
an Armenian relief fund under government 
patronage, but he sees no reason why such 
fund should not be established and so pat- 
ronized. Were any evidence lacking of 
Russia’s grip on affairs at Constantinople it 
would be furnished by Turkey’s recent be- 
stowal of high honors on Prince Lobanoff, 
the Russian foreign minister, and M. Neid- 
off, the Russian ambassador to Turkey, and 
by Miss Barton’s statement in her letter of 
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Feb, 25, in which she reports that Mr. Ter- 
rell, our minister in Constantinople, re- 
newed, through the Russian ambassador at 
Constantinople, his demands upon the sul- 
tan for passports for her and her assistants, 
proof, of course, that Mr. Terrell knows 
that M. Neidoff just now is more influential 


than Sir Phillip Currie. Mr. Terrell has * 


left Constantinople for this country on 
leave of absence. He apparently either 
thinks that the worst is over and that the 
sultan’s promises to him concerning the 
safety of American’s lives and property are 
to be relied upon, or that Russia is so dom- 
inant now that the sultan will be held in 
check. We hope he is not too optimistic. 
We wonder whether Russian protection of 
Protestant American missionaries and mis- 
sions will be quite as effective and stalwart 
as the British has been in the past when we 
have been compelled to rely on foreign 
Powers for aid that our representatives 
could not afford. 

There is a splendid tribute to the con- 
verts of the American Board in Armenia 
in that appeal to Christendom which the 
Gregorian clergy of Oorfa wrote just before 
five of them were slain before their altars 
while celebrating sacrament: 


To the Christians of the United States of 
America we say farewell. We have been 
strenuously opposed to your mission work 
among us, but these bloody days have shown 
that some of our Protestant brethren have 
been stanch defenders of our honor and our 
faith. You, at least, know that our crime in 
the eyes of the Turk has been that we adopted 
the civilization you commended to us. Be- 
hold now the missions and schools which you 
planted among us at the cost of many mil- 
lions of dollars and hundreds of precious 
lives! They are in ruins, and the Turk is 
planning to rid himself of the missionaries 
and teachers by leaving them nobody among 
whom to labor. 


A treaty between Russia and China has 
just been signed, and, while its provisions 
are not definitely known, it may be safely 
assumed that they bode ill to the interests 
of Great Britain, Japan and to some extent 
the United States. The emperor of China 
has suppressed a newspaper and club, or- 
ganized by some of the younger Chinese 
literati and led by American missionaries, 
as inimical to the welfare of conservatism 
and the empire. Nor do innovations in in- 
dustry and transportation receive as much 
encouragement as was expected after the 
defeat suffered at the hands of Japan, but 
a rehabilitation of the army seems to be 
under way under the guidance of German 
and Russian officials. As for Korea, it is 
now in the hands of the anti-J apanese, Rus- 
sian party, and Japan seems unwilling to 
risk a contest in fighting to retain control 
in the nation for whose independence she 
went to war with China, But Japan is 
wise. While Europe is busy seeing to it 
that neither she nor China rise to too high 
rank as military powers, both of them, as 
Lafcadio Hearn points out in the April 
Atlantic, are making ready to challenge 
Occidental civilization along industrial and 
economic lines. Oriental facility and low 
standardgof living plus Occidental ma- 
chinery and organization will undersell the 
manufacturers of Europe and America. 

NOTES. 

Chess is such a strenuous, lofty form of 
combat, it is so free from the trickery and 
vulgarity of many games, that we have reason 
to be proud of the result of the international 
contest in chess played by cable last week, 
in which the American team, including Pills- 
bury, Showalter and Barry, defeated Black- 
burne, Bird and Tinsley and other leading 
English players. 
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The Republican State conventions held last 
week in Rhode Island, Ohio and Kansas and 
Iowa indorsed Messrs. Reed, McKinley and 
Allison. Neither of them formulated a plat- 
form sufficiently unequivocal in its definition 
of the party’s position relative to silver to 
suit the many East and West who are tired of 
compromise. The plank in the Ohio platform 
is particularly obnoxious and most signifi- 
cant as it was drafted by Mr. McKinley. 

While sympathizing with Dr. Parkhurst in 
most of his criticism of the New York legisla- 
ture’s treatment of the Greater New York con- 
solidation scheme, there are many who will dis- 
sent from his statement that a legislator ‘‘is 
nothing but a citizen doing important chores 
for his fellow-citizens, for which he is to be 
truly paid, with the understanding, however, 
that he does those chores as his employers 
wantthem done.’ We have too many ‘‘ chore- 
boy ’’ legislators now. 

Senator Chandler of New Hampshire is to 
be commended for his effort to curtail the 
extravagance of the Senate. As he says: ‘It 
cannot be possible that 338 officers and em- 
ployés at an annual salary of $460,000 plus 
$165,000 in extra expenses ”’ are necessary for 
the comfort or best service of ninety senators. 
If Congress will investigate this cause of 
leakage and as well remedy the defect in the 
judiciary system, which gives fees instead of 
salaries to marshals and clerks, we shall dis- 
play more prudence and thrift as a nation. 

Dr. Storrs’s correspondence with Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor Saxton relative to the Greater New York 
legislation revealed his contempt for legis- 
lators who jump when Mr. Platt pulls the 
string, and caused a dramatic scene between 
Senator Lexow and Mr. Saxton in which the 
latter aflirmed his right to have his own opin- 
ion and express it as a citizen should, a senti- 
ment which few of New York’s legislators 
can echo, judging them by their record up to 
date, they having passed the Raines Bill 
without debate and rushed the Greater New 
York Bill through the Senate in a most high- 


handed way. 
capa ece 


IN BRIEF. 


Many thanks, kind friends, for your cordial 
congratulations on our anniversary number. 

Since our Congressmen will not or cqnnot 
discuss the defects of our currency system in 
a statesmanlike way, it has been left to the 
debaters of Harvard and Princeton to do it, 
and they succeeded admirably in their joint 
debate last week. 





We have wondered at some of the heartless 
comments upon Mr. Alfred Austin in Roman 
Catholic papers—assuming that he was a Cath- 
olic. But it seems according to the testimony 
of a friend, writing in the English Illustrated 
Magazine, that he is an agnostic. 





The Christian Work would recommend the 
Scriptures as a proper substitute for a church 
paper. The church news in the Scriptures is 
remarkably interesting, but somewhat too 
distant in time and space to take the place 
of that department in our columns. 





The Presbyterian Union of New York had a 
chance the other night to learn what sort of a 

peaker our Mr. Puddefoot is. His subject 
was True Patriotism, and he came upon his 
audience like an army with banners, captured 
them at once and held them captive for an 
hour. 





One of the leading Baptist churches of Rich- 
mond, Va., recently lost its splendid church 
edifice by fire. ‘The most grateful surprise ” 
it received, as it contemplated its loss and 
braced itself for rebuilding, was the gift of 
$100 from the First Colored Baptist Church 
of the city. 


The pyramids of Egypt represent slave 
The leaders of organized labor in this 


labor. 
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country are said to be considering the feasi- 
bility and desirability of shipping all able- 
bodied convicts in this country to serve as 
laborers in constructing the Nicaragua canal. 
Punishment indeed, punitive entirely. 





Referring to existing excitement in Spain 
the papers say that the regular presence of 
crowds at the “usual Sunday bull fight” 
afforded opportunity for trouble. Is the 
phrase, ‘the usual Sunday bull fight,” sig- 
nificant of Spanish civilization and the dom- 
inant type of Spanish Christianity ? 





A Boston daily announces that the inter- 
esting revival in one of our city churches is 
to be suspended on account of the pressure 
of other church work. Probably, then, the 
revival was stopped by the same power 
which set it going, but it is not that power 
which makes men new in Christ Jesus. 





The Bible is ever a new book, whatever 
changes in its meaning are made necessary 
by critical study, to those who turn to read it 
by the light of the Holy Spirit revealing the 
will of God to them. Rev. Floyd Tomkins 
beautifully and comfortingly illustrates this 
in his article on Bible Reading which we 
print this week. 





Dean Hole of Rochester, Eng., who recently 
attracted considerable attention in a visit to 
this country, has written a book about A 
Little Tour in America. He is not at all 
complimentary toward Unitarianism. He de- 
scribes it as ‘‘the heresy most repulsive to 
the Christian faith, that subtle form of anti- 
Christ, the foe who pretends to be a friend.” 





The ruin of the Baltimore & Obio Railroad 
is traced to the garrulousness of Robert Gar- 
rett, who, at a champagne dinner, revealed a 
secret, which was overheard by a Pennsyl- 
vania railroad adherent. The news was in- 
stantly transmitted to Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Garrett’s deal was upset. That champagne 
supper cost $8,000,000. Moral: Drink water 
and keep “ mum.” 





Elsewhere we comment on Salvation Army 
affairs. It is interesting to find in the Lon- 
don Christian Commonwealth a confirmation 
of our position: ‘‘ Democracy is too deeply 
rooted in American breasts to be long toler- 
ant of any purely autocratic religious govern- 
ment. Some modification of the army, if it 
was to succeed in America, in its religious, as 
distinct from its social, work was bound to 
be made sooner or later.” 


The world needs trained men. It is the 
universal cry. Critics of Britain’s naval pol- 
icy, English critics too, point out that she is 
building ships four times faster than she can 
train officers and men to handle them. Accel- 
erated construction of machinery in philan- 
thropy without an equal pace in providing 
and training workers is an evil to be deplored, 
and yet are we not in these latter days open 
to such an indictment? 





Out of forty pew-holders in Hartford 
churches to whom circulars were addressed, 
thirty-seven decidedly objected to the use of 
the pulpit for the discusssion of municipal 
reform. We do not know how the question 
was put, and therefore have no criticism to 
make of the answers. But we should like to 
hear a sermon on the subject from one of the 
most illustrious citizens of Hartford of the 
last generation, Horace Bushnell. 





Dr. Arthur T. Pierson has replied to his 
English and American critics, chiefly the 
former. He denies that he was privately 
immersed at Croydon, that he had any ulte- 
rior design in so doing or in addressing the 
Tabernacle congregation as he did, and he 
affirms that he has not the least intention or 
thought of taking any pastoral charge. 
‘*God,’’ he thinks; is calling him to “ a differ- 
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ent, and, in a sense, wider work.” 
pray? 


What, 


If a man were always talking about patri. 
otism while he refused to recognize his neigh. 
bors as citizens unless they would live under 
his roof, he would soon become a bore. The 
very first step for any denomination to take 
toward church unity is to recognize other 
Christian denominations as composed of gen. 
uine churches of Christ. Any sect which 
claims to be the only one, and excludes 
all others from recognition and fellowship, 
wastes its breath and tires its neighbors by 
talking of church unity. 





Two Congregational churches in Cambridge 
have within a few months dismissed their 
pastors: one amid painful and stormy experi- 
ences, in which many of the members lost 
their tempers and uttered hasty words, the 
other with remarkable unanimity and an 
affection for their pastor which is a most 
cheering tribute to the noble influence of the 
Christian ministry. The daily newspapers 
gave far more space to the scenes in the 
former parish than in the latter. Strange, 
isn’t it? 

Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes), the Eng- 
lish writer of fiction, upon her return to 
England was asked for her impressions of the 
United States. She named first ‘‘ the sincere 
religious sentiment” underlying the life of 
the people, which sentiment ‘‘is not aggres- 
sive, is not paraded to the view in any obtru- 
sive way, has no suggestion of hypocrisy,” 
but permeates everywhere. She found us am- 
bitious, non-mercenary, intensely patriotic, 
our women free from scandal-mongering and 
indirectly, but none theless powerfully, shap- 
ing our national ideals and politics. 





Massachusetts has had many governors 
whose administrations have added to the 
honor of the Commonwealth, though few of 
them have had their services commemorated 
by public statues. If Gen. B. F. Butler’s ad- 
ministration, which was too notorious to be 
forgotten, is to be officially recalled to the 
people by a statue of him on the State House 
grouads, we hope the names of all the mem- 
bers of the legislature who vote for it may be 
carved on its pedestal, in order that our citi- 
zens may be reminded to whom they are in- 
debted for such a revival of a very disagree- 
able memory. 





We did not put it half strongly enough last 
week when we said that Rev. Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D.D., preached “ occasionally.” The 
fact is that with the exception of this last 
month, when he has not been quite well, he 
has preached as steadily as when he was the 
pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn. On Easter Sunday he hopes to 
deliver his fiftieth anniversary sermon. 
Much as the good doctor enjoys writing for 
the religious press, preaching is a still 
keener delight, and we trust he may long 
be spared to utter face to face with men the 
ringing, cheery, gospel message that he loves 
to proclaim. 





It is curious to see in these self-styled “ civ- 
ilized ’ times a recrudescence of such a bar- 
barons custom as that of tattooing. Already, 
in certain quarters not noted for an over-sup- 
ply of brains, it seems to have become fasb- 
ionable, in imitation, we suppose, of an Eng- 
lish royal duke who was a sailor, and signs 
are out on the streets of our cities that elec- 
tricity and a skilled operator are at the serv- 
ice ef those who desire indelible anchors or 
stars upon their arms, or a picture above 
their heart of the girl they love. The fashion 
will soon go by, even among the silliest, but 
the tattooings will remain to recall the time 
of folly. 





Two years ago Nebraska farmers suffered 
severely from failure of crops, and aid was 
sent to them from many quarters. Last year 
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they had better success. Some of them who 
had received a gift of $103 from the Commer- 
cial Club of St. Joseph, Mo., have returned it 
with interest. They have done in this act 
much more than to restore the gift. They 
have made charity more free and delightful 
wherever their spirit of independence shall 
be known. And none will be readier to help 
prethren in need than those Nebraska farmers 
who were willing to receive help when they 
were in distress, but too proud to remain 
under obligation when prosperity returned. 





When our Roman Catholic friends point 
out to us the fact that the earliest churches 
of the United States were those of their own 
faith in New Mexico and elsewhere, we won- 
der whether they ever stop to think what the 
history of the country might have been if the 
type of those Spanish- Indian settlements had 
become the type of American life from ocean 
to ocean. If the United States is today a 
good place for all men to live and grow strong 
in, it is because the hand of God held back 
the tide of Spanish settlement under the con- 
trol of priest and the Spanish type of king 
and governor, aud gave the land to a people 
who were trained to think and build for 
themselves. 





We not only suspect, we know that the 
Mid-Continent’s slur,at Mr. D. Willis James 
is most unjust and unworthy a religious jour- 
nal. He has given lavishly and regularly to 
Presbyterian mission work and because he 
and William E. Dodge and a few other well- 
to-do Presbyterian laymen also help the 
American Board, as their fathers did before 
them, they should not be subjected to the 
sneers of narrow-gauge Presbyterians. In 
pleasant contrast with the Mid-Continent’s 
treatment of Mr. James is the Christian Reg- 
ister’s (Unitarian) statement that ‘‘one can- 
not easily compute or pay the debt of grati- 
tude which people of all lands owe to the 
3oard for its educational, civilizing, human- 
izing work.” 

One of the States in which we should least 
expect to find in these days a trial for heresy 
is Connecticut. Yet one is set down for 
March 24 at Madison, where the pastor of the 
Congregational church, Rev. W. T. Brown, is 
expected to appear before a council duly 
called and answer to charges that his belief is 
not in accordance with that of Congregational 
churches on the doctrines of the Trinity, in- 
carnation, atonement and inspiration. The 
newspapers tell us that the young minister is 
popular, is much interested in public affaiis 
and is loyally supported by two-thirds of his 
congregation and nearly all the people of the 
town. These facts, we suppose, would hardly 
be put in evidence as showing what is his re- 
ligious belief. But he is a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School, and New Haven ministers 
and professors seem to be in the majority 
among those who are expected to decide on 
his orthodoxy. We do not anticipate a long 
trial or much excitement over the matter. 





Charges of venality against British editors 
have been rather uncommon, ¢ertainly more 
infrequent than similar charges against 
French or American journalists. But the 
social and financial influences which Sir 
Cecil Rhodes and the British South African 
Company can bring to bear areso tremendc us 
that it is not surprising to find that certain 
newspapers in London are departing from 
the expectations of their former supporters 
and that queries respecting the sudden change 
of tone arerife. Thus Dr. J. Guinness Rogers 
is found in The Chronicle, over his own signa- 
ture, saying that the present attitude of The 
Daily News toward Cecil Rhcdes is causing 
consternation among some of the oldest and 
most loyal friends of that hitherto highly es- 
teemed Liberal organ. The Spectator, in a re- 
cent editorial, said that partisanship must not 
be allowed to prevent a most thorough inves- 
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tigation of the Transvaal raid if Great Britain 
is ‘to be guarded against the terrible dangers 
of a Panama scandal”; and a venal Parisian 
press was one of the most saddening revela- 
tions of that great scandal. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
A Just Sentence. 

Judge Grosscup has refused to change 
the sentence already pronounced against 
Mr. Dunlop, the editor and publisher of the 
Chicago Dispatch. Unless a new trial is 
granted or the Supreme Court sets aside 
the decision Mr. Dunlop will have to go to 
Joliet for two years and pay a fine in addi- 
tion. He was arrested at the instance of 
the Western Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, which collected the evidence against 
him and which for twenty years has done 
yeoman service in the interest of good 
morals. The charge on which conviction 
was secured was using the United States 
mail for the circulation of immoral publica- 
tions. These publications were in adver- 
tisements of a character which no parent 
would willingly allow a son or daughter to 
see. The judge declared himself unable 
legally to alter the decision, either by an 
increase of the fine as an equivalent for im- 
prisonment, or on account of health to al- 
low him to serve out his sentence elsewhere 
than in Joliet. A physician whom the 
judge summoned to report as to the alleged 
danger to Mr. Dunlop’s health gave it as 
his opinion that his health would be bene- 
fited rather than injared by the regular life 
which is Jed within prison walls. What- 
ever be the final outcome of this case, it is 
certain that managers of newspapers in 
Chicago will hereafter be a little careful as 
to the character of the material they fur- 
nish the public. 


The Salvation Army. 

Colorel Eadie has been here using his 
best endeavors to prevent the Chicago con- 
tingent from going with Ballington Booth. 
For the present, it is reported, the old 
relations to General Booth will be main- 
tained, but the final decision is more than 
doubtful. Unquestionably public senti- 
ment, outside army circles, is almost en- 
tirely with the son rather than with the 
father. This is because it seems absurd 
that an American army should in any way 
be dependent on England or receive its 
orders from England. Still there is real 
regret here that these differences should 
have occurred at all. 


The Church Militant. 

This organization seems to be living up 
to the privileges conferred by its name, It 
is not only contending against evils of every 
kind, but just now isin a dispute with the 
managers of Willard Hall, where it meets for 
worship. This hall, owned by the W. C. 
T. U. and sacredly set apart to religious 
uses, is, according to the notions of some, 
likely to be desecrated by the presence of 
Col. Robert Ingersoll, whom Pastor Rust 
has asked to speak for him some Sunday 
morning. The women are urging Mr. Rust 
to give up his lease and go elsewhere. This 
Mr. Rust declines todo. The church, too, 
has begun a crusade against the Common 
Council because it has not yet voted money 
for a dormitory at the Bridewell for boys 
convicted of crime. The Woman’s Club 
had taken the matter in hand and had ob- 
tained a quasi promise that something 
should be done just as soon as funds would 
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allow, but it is feared that the criticisms by 
the Church Militant and other independent 
organizations may put the council on the 
defensive and push over the reform to an- 
other year. 


The Overcomers. 

This peculiar sect, once well known in 
Chicago and still better known through 
its colony in Jerusalem, has been some- 
what straitened for funds for several 
years. Mrs. H. G. Spofford, who is re- 
garded as the leader of the sect, Mrs. 
Amelia Gould and Mrs. Whiting have for 
more than a year been in Chicago trying 
to restore broken fortunes and obtain re- 
cruits. Thursday evening, March 5, the 
leaders with about eighty followers started 
for Palestine and their home in Jerusalem 
on the wall near the Damascus Gate. It 
is not easy to state their doctrinal belief. 
They profess to follow the directions of 
the Bible, but they still claim that revela- 
tions are made to them even now, and that 
the latter are as trustworthy as those con- 
tained in the written Word. Most of the 
recruits from Chicago are Swedes. The 
Overcomers look for the speedy coming of 
Christ, and, as they are sure he will first 
appear in or near Jerusalem, they wish to 
be there to greet him. 


Monday Noon Lectures. 

These lectures, given under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago at Steinway 
Hall), have been given as a sort of an ex- 
periment. First came President I[larper’s 
course on Prophecy, cut short by the state 
of his health and his retirement from the 
university for the present quarter. Another 
course of six lectures on History, chiefly 
American, by Prof. H. P. Judson, acting 
president of the university, closed last 
Monday. They did not appeal to a large 
audience, but they were among the most 
instructive lectures recently heard in the 
city. They were clear statements of facts 
which even students of American history 
are liable to overlook. Under the compre- 
hensive title of The Larger Politics, the 
special topics were The Expansion of Eu- 
rope, The Expansion of the United States, 
The Foreign Policy of the United States, 
The Mississippi Valley, Local Self Govern- 
ment, The World State. 

Sweat Shop Iniquity. 

A large meeting was held in Central Mu- 
sic Hall Sunday afternoon, March 8, in the 
interests of the Sulzer Bill now pending in 
Congress. Miss Jane Addams of the Hull 
House presided and spoke upon tbe feasi- 
bility of getting rid of the sweating system 
in the factories, especially in the sewing 
trade. The three methods proposed and 
to some extent adopted, State legislation, 
union labels and national legislation were 
discussed, with a decided inclination to the 
latter as most desirable. The Sulzer Bill 
really taxes the system out of existence. 
The methods of the middle men, who get 
their profits by farming out the contracts 
they obtain directly from the tailors to oth- 
ers, who work in rooms illy ventilated and 
unhealthy, and for starvation wages, were 
fully described and denounced. Dr. Thomas 
Hall, Presbyterian, Rabbi Stolz, Mr. Man- 
gasarian, ethical culture, Rabbi Levy, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, factory inspector, 
and Judge Tuley spoke in favor of the bill 
and against the system. The system has 
no friends anywhere. The only question is 
as to the best way to secure its destruction. 

Chicago, March 14. FRANKLIN 
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Charles Carleton Coffin.” 


A Typical 


When a life as strong and pure and use- 
ful as that of Charles Carleton Coffin passes 
from earth to heaven we owe it to our- 
selves, as well as to him who has gone, to 
pause long enough to estimate the charac- 
ter atits true worth. With the swift pass- 
age of time, with present scenes and inter- 
ests thrusting themselves upon our atten- 
tion, the outlines of well-known figures 
grow dim all too soon. The ranks of work- 
ers in the forefront of which they stood 
and battled for the right close up, and save 
to the near circle of friends and kindred the 
loved and honored character becomes a 
memory only. There is all the more rea- 
son, then, why while the shadow cast by 
the death of Mr. Coffin is still on many 
hearts we should find what comfort and 
stimulus we may by asking what were the 
sources of his greatness and goodness and 
what lessons may be learned from his long 
and honorable career. 

His is one of those rare lives, which, 
touched at almost any period of its history, 
interests and attracts the student of men. 
Edwin D. Mead comprehends it well when 
he said: ‘‘It was a full, rich, fruitful, over- 
flowing life with every talent put toservice.”’ 
It might, perhaps, admit of being divided 
into three periods—that of his boyhood 
and youth in a typical New Hampshire 
rural community, that of his participation 
in the war and of his travel round the 
globe, and that which followed his return 
to this country and extended to his death— 
the years when he wrote most of his books, 
delivered lectures and historical addresses 
and served the church and state, not only 
as an Official representative of the people, 
but in countless unremunerated and often 
unrecognized ways. 

Yet it is hard to bound off one section of 
his years from another and differentiate 
them save as respects what may be called 
the surroundings and accessories of his life. 
From boyhood to old age moved continu- 
ously and with cumulative force the stream 
of his purpose. When the boy of sixteen 
gathered about him the awkward, home- 
spun lads of his native town and formed 
them into a military company, which was 
so well drilled as to excite the admiration 
of their elders, young Coffin was but ex- 
pressing, with the material at hand, the 
military ardor which twenty years later 
made him one of the first to spring to the 
defense of his country. When a young 
man engaged in arduous outdoor work 
from four o’clock in the morning until long 
after sundown he reserved the later even- 
ing hours for study and reading, he was ex- 





* Charles Carleton Coffin was born July 26, 1823, at 
Boscawen, N. H. His earlier years were spent at 
home on the farm, his education being confined to 
the district school and several te1ms at local acade- 
mies. Farming and civil engineering claimed him 
in turn and it was not until he settled in Boston in 
1854 that he found his life work. Connected suc- 
cessively with several daily papers, he went to the 
front as correspondent of the Journal at the begin- 
ning of the war and gained a wide and honorable 
reputation through his letters. A trip around the 
world, many years of literary labor and lecture and 
platform work sum up the chief activities of his 
maturer life. He published no less than twenty 
volumes besides a multitude of pamphlets and 
newspaper articles and delivered as many as two 
thousand addresses. He died suddenly at his new 
home in Brookline, March 2, leaving a wife, the 
sister of the inventor, Prof. Moses G. Farmer. 


American, and a Faithful Servant of God 


ercising the talent for patient research 
which has given his historical writings 
such an honorable place in literature. 
When in the church of his boyhood he took 
the lead in a movement to secure an organ 
he was evincing an appreciation of music 
which years afterwards took form in melo- 
dious hymns and tunes, Even the hard 
manual labor by which he sought to wrest 
an honest living from the rocky soil of the 
Granite State was, in the providence of 
God, a preparation for the rough and tum- 
ble of camp life, for the strenuous days and 
sleepless nights that only a war correspond- 
ent knows. 

Thus it was that each stage of his career 
was dovetailed into the next. One cannot 
speak of a period of preparation and ac- 
quisition, for all his life long he was pre- 
paring for something better and nobler, he 
was acquiring, bit by bit, information that 
should serve him well in future emergen- 
cies. 

One is impressed, too, by the variety and 
richness of the scenes in which Mr. Coffin 
figured either as a spectator or a partici- 
pant. Little did the boy growing up 
amid the privations of a New Hampsbire 
home, attending school and church as did 
his mates, sharing in thé simple and whole- 
some pleasures of rural life, dream that 
one day he would be privileged to look 
upon kings and potentates. Little would 
a stranger approaching him in his later 
years realize that this modest, self-con- 
tained man had passed through so many 
martial and memorable experiences. Few 
men in this century have witnessed more 
of the occasions that shine out as the con- 
spicuous events of the hundred years now 
drawing to their close. The opening of 
the Ohio & Mississippi Railway, the fes- 
tivities in Canada and this country in- 
cidental to the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, the Republican convention in Chi- 
cago which nominated Lincoln, thirty great 
battles of the Civil War, the entrance at 
its close into Richmond, the night in the 
House of Commons when Disraeli brought 
in the Reform Bill, the Paris Exhibition of 
1867, the great banquet in London given 
to Charles Dickens, the yeview of the Prus- 
sian army at Berlin before William I., the 
czar of Russia and Bismarck, the corona- 
tion of the emperor and empress of Austria 
as king and queen of Hungary, the entrance 
of Victor Emmanuel into Venice—these 
were some of the great occasions of the 
century which he beheld. He might cer- 
tainly apply to himself the lines of the 
Roman poet: 

All of which I saw and a part of which I was, 

It was this gift of vision which made Mr. 
Coffin the prince of letter writers and the 
author of historical works which will never 
lose their popularity. There are city libra- 
ries in this country which keep in constant 
circulation as many as a dozen copies of 
The Boys of ’76. Mr. Coffin never had to 
manufacture his material, to ‘‘pad’’ what 
the newspaper men call his ‘story,’’ but, 
seeing the scene in its proportions and de- 
tail and master of a clear, straightforward 
style, he reproduced what he saw in lines 
and colors that will make his pictures en- 
dure. Much has been written since his 
letters describing his journey around the 


and Man. 


world appeared, but they leave little to be 
desired by the reader today in their com. 
bination of information with picturesque 
and racy description of character and cus. 
toms. 

It is no wonder that childhood feels un- 
der special obligation to the man who has 
made the days of ’76 and of the early six. 
ties live again, and it reveals the hold he 
had on little hearts that the children in one 
of the Brookline schools asked to have the 
flag on their edifice put at half mast on the 
day of his funeral, and that his picture in 
their schoolroom might be wreathed with 
laurel. 

But if Mr. Coffin’s sight had compre- 
hended only that which appeals to the eye 
he would never bave been the power he 
was. He could see principles as clearly 
and definitely as he saw battlefields and the 
glories of foreign cities. Nay, more, he 
could make others see those principles as 
cogently and persistently he unfolded to 
duller minds the basal ethical truths which 
should govern public and private action, 

See him in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives in the winter of 1885, lead- 
ing the forces that were striving to secure 
a better police system for the city of Bos- 
ton. Out-voted at the start in the com- 
mittee of which he was chairman, he made 
his fight in the open House, appealing to 
the moral sense of the State to sustain him. 
His battle against the combined resistance 
of an unscrupulous lobby, a powerful liquor 
interest and a set of self-seeking politicians, 
and his final triumph after days of the most 
stubborn fighting, will go down into history 
as one of the most noteworthy struggles 
ever waged in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. Only the consciousness that he was 
right could have nerved and sustained him 
in the great contest, and only the ability 
to communicate his own sense of right to 
others could have gained for him the allies 
without whom the fight would have been a 
hopeless one. 

Two traits rise conspicuously above many 
other commendable ones in Mr. Coffin’s char- 
acter. The first was its symmetry. LEar- 
nest believer though he was, splendid fighter 
though he could be, he was far from being 
an extremist. He recognized the limita- 
tions which must arise from association 
with others. He would take half a loaf in 
temperance and Sunday legislation when 
he could not get the whole loaf. He would 
adjust himself to the existing degree of 
public sentiment and from that as a basis 
work for concrete results. This toleration 
and consideration for others characterized 
his religious feeling. He knew history too 
well, he had too profound a philosophy of 
life and too large a conception of the char- 
acter of God to care anything for the mi- 
nutie of theological debate. Without know- 
ing it, perhaps, Mr. Coffin was a reconciler 
and a mediator in this time of transition. 
Dr. Griffis was right in saying at his funeral 
that in this particular he was a Middle 
States man rather than,a representative of 
the sternest and most uncompromising type 
of New England belief. It was this ability 
to see both sides of a question that enabled 
him to help many out of their intellectual 
darkness into the liberty of the sons of God. 
Because he had “fought his deubts and 
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gathered strength,’ he could help other 
doubters. 

The other beautiful and commanding 
quality was his disinterestedness. His hon- 
est hands grasped, during his threescore 
years and ten, various and honorable im- 
plements of toil, but they never carried 
about an ax of his own to be ground at 
somebody else’s expense. How many citi- 
zens among Boston’s five hundred and 
seventy-five thousand can take rank with 
him in the interest which, to the very hour 
of his death, he maintained in everything 
that might affect the welfare of the com- 
munity? 

He held office for only a small fraction of 
the time that he has been in the truest 
sense the servant of the people. No re- 
spectable reform appealed in vain for his 
sympathy. And it was in line with all 
his public work that only the week before 
his death, when a distressing condition of 
affairs in one of the public institutions here- 
abouts was brought to his attention, his eye 
kindled and he said, ‘‘O, I wish I had time 
to try to help to make matters right!” He 
wrote many books, from which he derived 
a moderate pecuniary gain, but no one will 
ever reckon up the number of public ad- 
dresses and newspaper articles for which 
he received no financial reward. No one 
will ever compute the hours he has given 
to committee work and to untiring effort in 
behalf of good causes. So it was no per- 
functory impulse that led Acting Governor 
Wolcott to say that Charles Carleton Cof- 
fin’s death robs the commonwealth of one 
of her best citizens. 

We should miss the best lesson if we did 
not record the part his religion had in mak- 
ing him the man he was. The first hymn 
he ever learned began, 

Life is the time to serve the Lord. 
And it was that passionate sense of obliga- 
tion to his Master and his Redeemer which 
made him from his boyhood covet earnestly 
the best gifts, that thereby he might prove 
his devotion by service and by sacrifice. 

The night before he died he talked ina 
familiar way at the supper table about the 
magnetic power of the cross of Christ and 
said that to him its great attractiveness 
was that it represented service. In the 
twinkling of an eye he has passed from an 
abundant and untiring earthly service of 
his Master into that sphere where his serv- 
ants still serve him but in the gladness and 
strength of the open vision and with his 
name written upon their foreheads. 

H. A. B, 
eee ge eee 
THE OHRISTIAN LIFE. 


IV. BIBLE READING, 


BY REV. FLOYD W. TOMKINS, JR. 


The Bible is God’s message to us. Not 
the only message, for we must never think 
that we honor the Bible by making it the 
sole medium of communication between 
God and his children. God speaks to us 
through prayer and all the other means of 
grace, He speaks to us through history 
and the voices of the past, and in this age 
we are learning that he speaks to us through 
nature and all her wonders. The Psalmist 
knew this when, long ago, he sang: ‘* The 
heavens declare the glory of God. Day 
unto day uttereth speech.’”? And our Lord 
taught it when he said: ‘‘Consider the 
lilies.” And the great dramatist said: 


' Our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 
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We are to learn God’s lessons wherever they 
arefound. Butthe Bible is pre-eminently 
the book of revelation, because it means 
just one thing—Christ. Jesus is the cen- 
ter. Nature only indirectly proclaims a 
Redeemer. She suggests redemption 
through evolution and through human 
invention and discovery and mastery, but 
she does not centralize it or make it per- 
sonal, Through the Bible we know that 
Christ is the great Redeemer through whom 
all lesser redeemers work, because he leads 
in all redemptive advance. We must keep 
this truth in mind, then, in all our Bible 
study. It is impossible to understand the 
book, it is impossible to gain from it the 
true help we need, unless we find this ker- 
nel, this dear center, sometimes hidden 
but always there—the Christ. 

There are three especial ways in which 
the Bible helps us. (1) It tells us of God. 
(2) It tells us of ourselves. (3) It re- 
veals the future. It tells us of God as 
he was progressively revealed. It is a 
wonderful study to mark how a personal 
God comes out of the mist of uncertainty 
—first as suggested in Genesis, where we 
find the crude conception of his being 
simply a man with great powers; then in 
the Hebrew history, as he revealed his 
might and truth in experiences and laws; 
aud finally in the prophecies, as he became 
the Jehovah, the guide and the Guardian 
of his people. And then in the New Testa- 
ment Christ revealed him as the Father, 
the Friend, the Healer and Comforter. If 
any man doubts God or wonders who and 
what he is let him intelligently study the 
Old and the New Testaments and see how 
plainly he who made us is revealed. Then 
the Bible tells us about ourselves again 
with graded step. At first men are chil- 
dren seeking pleasure, curious, afraid, dis- 
couraged. Then they come to youth, as- 
piring, daring, even impertinent and hating 
restraint. Then in maturity they recognize 
themselves as God’s sons with great long- 
ings to be satisfied and great victories to be 
won. 

And side by side with this the Bible gives 
the laws of growth, the plan by which man 
is shaped into perfect sonship, from the 
A BC of the Old Testament law, ‘thou 
shalt,’ and “thou shalt not,’’ to the rich 
culture and art of the New Testament, 
where one word, love, opens all secrets and 
breaks down all obstacles, And, finally, 
having told us of God and of ourselves, the 
Bible opens—not widely lest we be blinded 
by the light, but widely enough for us to 
see and believe—the gates of the future. 
Life, once thought to be a probation, be- 
comes an education for something higher 
and better. Work, once hated as the part 
of a slave, becomes the sharing with divin- 
ity of the power of creating and blessing. 
Friendships open into the fullness of joy 
never to be broken; and death, from the 
horror of a dark river, becomes the jeweled 
gate opening into Gcd’s full glory. Every- 
where, from Genesis to Revelation, these 
are the messages: God, Man, Eternity. O, 
the rest in finding here these enigmas 
solved! From their united clearness life 
steps out before us as a brave, beautiful, 
strong, significant thing. Wecan live high 
and noble lives because we know God and 
ourselves and our destiny! 

Before suggesting some ways of using the 
Bible, let me say—and it is timely to say 
it—that we must not be disturbed by the 
treatment which this book is receiving 
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now at the hands of critics. There never 
was an age when interest in religion was as 
great asitis today. But with the interest 
has come a spirit of examination and dis- 
section which is very bold and fearless, 
and a great many old ideas and opinions 
are being overturned. We need not be 
afraid, God’s truth will stand. And if 
any dress in which that truth has appeared 
before us is changed, it will only result in 
the truth itself becoming richer and dearer 
and more beautiful in its new adornment. 
Real faith is not afraid of any examination 
or discovery; it wants only the truth. 

And now let us think how we can study 
the Bible. There are two kinds of Bible 
study, intellectual and devotional. The 
former is good. It leads us, as good Bishop 
Hurst said years ago in my hearing, to find 
all we should know as educated men and 
women, of persons and places, dates, do- 
ings, doctrines and duties, in the most in- 
teresting book of the ages. But the devo- 
tional study is the more important. 

1, First, then, we must not begin with 
Genesis and read through to Revelation 
chapter by chapter. We can gain no real 
benefit for our souls and lives in that way, 
for the chapters and verses are arbitrary 
divisions, and so is the present chronolog- 
ical arrangement of the books. But we 
must open our Bible to any part we will 
and read a few words, or many words, as 
we please, and then think of them and 
apply them to ourselves, for they are a mes- 
sage from God. Suppose, for instance, that 
I am about to read my Bible at the time of 
my evening devotions. I open to Isa, 55— 
‘* Ho, every one that thirsteth.’’ Perhaps I 
stop just there, I have my message and 
I apply it: ‘*‘ The dear God calls me, hails me 
in the very on rush of my life! Ah, the joy 
of hislove! And not to me only, but to all 
he calls. And knowing our desires he ap- 
peals to them. He knows how thirsty we 
are!’’ So I think what God means as he 
speaks his message to me. Or I turn to 
the 121st Psalm in the morning and carry 
the thought of aspiration with me all 
through the day. Or I read John 15 and 
learn the lesson of strength through Jesus. 

That is what we mean by devotional read- 
ing. It is the taking and the applying of a 
word from our Father. And to make this 
the more real it is always well before read- 
ing to hold the unopened Bible in our hands 
and with closed eyes ask God to show us 
his will in our reading: ‘Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law.’”’ And after we have found 
and pondered upon the message again we 
should utter a little petition: ‘‘ Bless this 
thy message to me, O God, and may I live 
by it today,” or “rest in its comfort to- 
night.”” How real that makes it all! It is 
just like a talk with God or a spoken mes- 
sage from him. Don’t question the num- 
ber of verses or the minutes. Sometimes 
your devotion must be very brief; some- 
times it can be continued. Don’t wonder 
whether you ought to read the Old Testa- 
ment or the New. But just open to any 
book you please and read. You cannot 
fail of help, and help is what you need 
and what the Bible should mean to you. 

There are, of course, certain parts of 
the Bible to which we instinctively turn. 
The Psalms and Isaiah in the Old Testa- 
ment, the gospels, especially Christ’s own 
words, and the epistles of James and John 
in the New Testament—these never grow 
too familiar. But the whole Bible is good. 
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I have no doubt the dear old woman who 
said her favorite text was, ‘‘At Michmash 
he hath laid up his carriages” [Isa. 10: 28], 
found a message of comfort even in those 


words. If ravens fed Elijab, may not 
strange words sometimes feed us? 

2 It is well to know by heart certain 
parts of the Bible. What a great joy to 
be able to repeat verses or chapters at 
times—when we cannot sleep, when we are 
ill, when traveling or walking, or when 
talking to a sick person! It is good to 
take the morning’s verse or verses and re- 
peat them all through the day, letting 
them be the ‘‘secret strain’’ of the day. 
For as Keble so beautifully says: 

There are in this loud, stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 

With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime ; 

Who carry music in their heart 

Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 

Plying their daily task with busier feet, 

Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 

In this particular I do think it is one of 
the dearest plans to have a Scripture calen- 
dar with a text for each day. When you 
tear off the old date in the morning, how 
often a rich, sweet message comes to meet 
you with the new date! And it speaks all 
through the day. I remember so well a 
day of trouble in my life when all seemed 
lost. Work was a failure, I was disap- 
pointed in a friend, and the way was dark, 
and I said: ‘‘Shall I go on?’’ Then I 
looked at my little calendar, and the text 
was: ‘*‘Whatsoever He saith unto you, do 
it.’’ What an inspiration! At once I seized 
my hat ard ran to see a sick person who 
needed comfort, and a poor woman who 
wanted food, and a young led who was in 
trouble, and when I came back the old bur- 
den had vanished. The way was clear. It 
was ‘‘doing the next thing’’ that drove 
away the clouds and brought the sunshine. 
From an old English parsonage, down by the sea, 
There came in the twilight a message to me, 

Its quaint Saxon legend, deeply engraven, 
Hath, as it seems to me, teaching for heaven; 
And all through the bours the quiet words ring 
Like a low inspiration—* Doe ye nexte thynge.” 

3. The Bible has help for all needs and 
conditions. We must accustom ourselves 
to go to it as a book of God’s words. I 
need comfort? Then I go to the Bible, and 
wherever I turn there is the message of 
peace. My desire brings out new phases of 
old truths. I need strength, and in the 
words I read there rests the assurance of 
God’s power. We can come here in sorrow, 
and there is consolation; in doubt, and 
there is wisdom; in joy, and there is sym- 
pathy. We are inclined to laugh at the 
habit which some old-time Christians had 
of opening the Bible at random, and taking 
the first word they read as a message. Yet 
I am inclined to think such use was not so 
far astray. For if we look for help we will 
not have to read very long before the help 
will speak, And we do need—yes, we 
strong, intelligent, nineteenth century men 
and women need the help which thus comes. 

Fewer mistakes would be made by public 
men, fewer failures would shake the busi- 
ness world, fewer experiences of awful de- 
spair would startle humanity with that 
fatal, suicidal cry, so often heard since 
Shakespeare made it real— ‘‘Drown’d! 
Drown'd!’’—if we humans used this Book 
of comfort and help more constantly. A 
dear friend, now in Paradise, had on her 
desk, always facing her, a sweet motto: 
‘*What would Jesus do?’’ If his life was 
the model for us all, then, surely, only as 
we find from the Bible story an answer to 
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the question as often as it comes to us, can 
we hope to walk aright. 

4, If prayer is communion with God then 
Bible reading must be listening to God. 
Now we need to listen to God all day long. 
Like Jesus, we must meet temptation with, 
‘*Tt is writtep.”” So we must have a mes- 
sage always near. We cannot always have 
our Bible, but as we walk, as we work, as 
we wait for a moment in the ‘‘ pauses”’ of 
the heated day, we can bring the morning’s 
reading, or any other word which God 
speaks to us, to meet the exigencies of the 
time. Ab! here is where, sometimes, we 
find our greatest help from the Bible. Like 
great pearls the words come and before 
them temptation flies. Like piercing rays 
they show the way and we walk on without 
doubt. Like sweet waters they make green 
the barrenness of duty and toil, and the 
very desert of struggle blossoms and is 
fragrant. 

God give us grace and wisdom to use this 
dear book constantly. It can never fail to 
help and cheer us. And the more faith- 
fully we read it the clearer and the dearer 
will its messages grow. 

O, precious, holy book of God, 
There are no words like thine; 

The tones that angels bend to hear 
Breathe through these lires divine, 


And come with love’s own melody 
From the King’s heart to mine. 


HALF-WAY. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 
Dr. A. H. Quint, D. D., 
the warm and confiden- 
tial friend for many 
years of Dr. Dexter, 
was born March 22, 
1828, graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 
1846 and from Andover 
Seminary in 1852, tak- 
irg a fourth year of 
study there. His pas- 
torates have been at 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
New Bedford and Allston. He was secretary 
of the Massachusetts General Association 
from 1856 till 1881; chairman of the commit- 
tee which prepared the constitution of the 
National Council, and he presided at. the 
opening of its first session at Oberlin; secre- 
tary of the body from 1871 till 1883, and mod- 
erator of the same 1892-95. From 1861 to 1864 
‘Chaplain Quint” cared for the spiritual in- 
terests of the Second Massachusetts Infantry. 
From 1859 to 1876 he was an editor and a pro- 
prietor of The Congregational Quarterly. Heis 
the ablest living interpreter of our denomina- 
tional polity. His signed and unsigned con- 
tributions to our columns are to be numbered 
by the thousand, and have shaped powerfully 
the history of our societies, our churches and 
our readers. Dr. Quint is a consulting eccle- 
siastical lawyer, whose income is in exact 
inverse ratio to the amount of advice which 
he bestows upon churches and pastors 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

















I am betrayed into exposing the fact that 
I furnished some short communications to 
the Recorder and to The Congregationalist 
forty years ago. The word ‘“half-way”’ 
struck my fancy, and insured the betrayal. 
Half the life of this newspaper is a long 
period, not altogether because of years, but 
also because of structural life. I was at 
that time too modest to affix my name, and 
quite a long article of mine, printed early 
in 1858, bore the appropriate signature 
‘*A, B.C.” It was a con'roversial article 
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upon a feature of church order. A coungi] 
had decided that a certain pastorate had 
legally ceased, but ecclesiastically re. 
mained. IfI were now to tum up the ar. 
gument, I should quote the Irishman who 
said regarding a hole in the bank, that he 
had dug the bank all away and left the hole 
sticking up all by itself. 

There were two papers in 1856, the old Re. 
corder and the new Congregationalist. The 
Recorder was edited by Rev. Parsons Cooke 
and Rev. Samuel H. Riddel. Each of these 
was an able man. Parsons Cooke was an 
extremely powerful man, and thoroughly 
orthodox. On the page of The Congrega- 
tionalist was modestly printed, ‘‘Edited by 
pastors of Congregational churches.” | 
was not in the secret, and I did not know 
who these were, excepting, of course, 
Henry M. Dexter and Andrew L. Stone, 
Dr. Dexter had won my undying regard in 
1852 by a kindly complimentary editorial 
sentence regarding a so-called oration given 
by me at the Porter Rhetorical anniversary 
in the Old South Church at Andover when 
our class graduated. There was a great 
throng present at the double anniversary, 
which included the Society of Inquiry also, 
two speakers being chosen for each society 
by the whole body of students. Fancy my 
consternation two years ago, when tempo- 
rarily engaged in some homiletic work at 
Andover, I did not find a single student 
who bad ever heard of the ‘“‘ Perter Rhet.” 
( feel sure that the abandonment of its 
weekly debates, of the discussions in theol- 
ogy by students in turn, and of the Thurs- 
day afternoon orations has been a serious 
injury to Andover. 

However, that kird sentence by Dr. Dex- 
ter has influenced my life in one particular. 
It impressed me, as I grew older, with the 
value of a kindly appreciative remark to an 
earnest young map. It also led me intoa 
warm friendship with Dr. Dexter, begin- 
ning in 1853. In looking over the Minutes 
of 1855 I find the astounding fact that 
“Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, Rev. Parsons 
Cooke and Rev. Thomas T. Richmond” 
were made publishing committee by the 
General Association, which meant the com- 
mencement of my statistical work, and, the 
following year, the secretaryship of the 
General Association, which lasted for twen- 
ty-five years. For twenty-tbree years of 
that period the work which now commands 
$500 a year was done gratuitously. 

The two papers were going on side by 
side. Theologically I preferred the Re- 
corder. By personal intimacies I preferred 
The Congregationalist. What I preferred, 
however, made no difference to either of 
them. Good men, grand men were engaged 
uponeach. Their lives flowed into the or- 
ganic life of these two papers. The two 
started from different sources, but under 
similar laws of life and really from acom- 
mon origin. The two were destined to 
come together when the sharpness of di- 
vergencies once needful had worn off. 

I have stood at Jefferson’s Rock upon the 
hight of Hlarper’s Ferry in springtime. 
The view had the beauty of which Jeffer- 
son wrote. On the right hand came down 
the Shenandoah and on the left came the 
Potomac. The two met at the foot of the 
headland. In the enormous rise of the 
spring waters the two had different colors. 
So strong was the contrast that one could 
see the two rivers flowing side by side in 
the one river so far as the eye could reach. 
Scarcely any imaginary line divided them. 
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Far down below the distinction began to 
fade and the two intermingled and went on 
to the ocean in color which was neither the 
one nor the other. 

There are different ways of editorial man- 
agement. I think that Parsons Cooke re- 
mained a pastor while editing the Recorder. 
Pastors edited The Congregationalist. It 
was not considered so great a task then to 
edit a religious newspaper but that pastors 
could do their work in their leisure hours. 
[ suppose the story is well known that 
when a religious editorial article was de- 
manded of Dr. Stene he would hastily seize 
one of his sermons, tear out three or four 
leaves, quickly prefix a slight introduction, 
and give the papers to the boy who was 
waiting. Perhaps this was just as well as 
to write an editorial in a hurry. But it 
was not editorial work. 

Dr. Dexter took personal charge in 1856, 
half way between 1816 and 1896, In due 
time it became an apparent necessity that 
he should relinquish the pastorate or the 
paper. I think I was moderator of the 
council called upon his dismissal from the 
pastorate. Iremember thatit was seriously 
questioned by some persons in the ceuncil 
whether it was proper for a minister of 
Christ to abandon the pastorate and become 
an editor. May I be permitted to record 
the fact that in the council which a few 
years ago ordained one of the present edi- 
tors of this paper to the work of the minis- 
try, and of which I was moderator, the ques- 
tion was again raised whether we could 
properly ordain a man to the work of the 
ministry whose main, though not exclusive, 
life service was to be that of an editor 
of a religious newspaper. The few doubt- 
ing brethren were finally satisfied that it 
was proper to proceed. 

One thing is certain. The religious news- 
paper has come to have that importance 
that, if a pastor is to be at the head of its 
editorial force, the substantial editing and 
practical management must be in the hands 
of executive officers, Perhaps here I may 
correct a misapprehension. I am not on 
the staff of this paper. They give me quite 
liberal range for communications, but I 
have been aching to say that I differed en- 
tirely from the Venezuela position of the 
editorial page. I believed in the Presi- 
dent’s messagethroughand through. Now 
that I have freed my mind I feel better. 
In fact, not being on the staff, I can express 
my appreciation of the work done so faith- 
fully and so conscientiously upon this paper. 

Once I came near having an antiquarian 
treasure. In 1816 a Dover boy was learn- 
ing the business of a druggist in Boston. 
The first number of the Recorder was just 
ready for the press. The boy’s employer, 
a leading man and much interested, sent 
him to the office for acopy. The boy was 
told that if he would wait a few minutes 
he could have one. The first impression, 
which was taken in his sight, was delivered 
to him, and he took it to the master. Other 
copies were had, but the boy kept the first 
one as acuriosity. He kept it many years, 
and with all the early volumes of the paper. 
After the war of 1861 I went to the family 
hoping it would give me thatcopy. With 
all the early volumes that special prize had 
been sold for old paper and had been fed 
into the mill. 

When I went to the war the Recorder 
asked me to write as a regular correspond- 
ent, and offered as an inducement to send 
me a copy of the paper every week. Mr. 
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Richardson, the managing editor, whose 
value to this paper was scarcely less than 
of Dr. Dexter and whose memory I warmly 
cherish, made a similar proposal for The 
Congregationalist, except that he offered 
regular payment and as many copies as I 
wished to distribute among the soldiers. 
Such was the difference in the business 
management, 

‘* Half-way’’ seems a long way back. 
The indispensable person who writes my 
every article is saying to me, ‘* Why do you 
write about forty years ago? The young 
men don’t care what happened then.’’ 
Perhaps they do not, but they will let some 
of us remember Parsons Cooke and Henry 
M. Dexter, the great editors of forty years 
ago. And I am sure that no one will 
grudge me the remembrance of the forty 
years of a somewhat tender relation to the 
readers of this paper. 


THE OBSERVANOE OF PASSIONTIDE 
IN OONGREGATIONAL OHUROHES. 


BY REV. LUCIUS H. THAYER, PORTSMOUTH, NW. H. 





In the Congregationalist Handbook for 
the current year is printed a list of Topics 
for Passiontide. These appear in response 
to requests which came to the cffice of the 
paper, and these particular topics are the 
outgrowth of a pastor’s work in one of our 
churches, These facts are indicative of a 
custom that is gradually establishing itself 
in some churches of our order, and we may 
hope that the facts are also prophetic of a 
general observance which would increase 
the religious power and spirituality of the 
Congregationalchurches, Inthesechurches 
the widespread observance of the Easter 
festival is a matter of recent years, and the 
unreserved celebration of the day has 
proved itself a grateful and helpful custom. 
In some quarters it is esteemed as a necesr- 
sary part of the church life. We need not 
fear to face the recognition of Palm Sunday, 
and we can expect nothing but blessing to 
come from a wire and devout observance of 
Holy Week. 

Surely, our denominational consciousness 
is strovg enough to avert any supposed 
dangers from churchly associations. The 
time has come when we can well assert our 
catholicity by showing ourselves able and 
willing to appropriate and use any general 
customs which have in them reality, and 
which are capable of being made spiritu- 
ally fruitful. We belong to the church 
universal, and by some outward observance 
of Holy Week we shall but indicate our in- 
heritance in historical Christianity, and 
manifest our unity of spirit. 

This by no means involves the accept- 
ance by the Congregational churches of any 
particular customs or established forms, 
nor does it necessitate any uniformity of 
practice in the denomination itself. There 
is open to us as a denomination the natural 
and vital procedure of interpreting and us- 
ing the Passiontide in accordance with our 
own genius, while the. individual churches 
may each accommodate the observance to 
its own circumstances, The services may 
be exceedingly simple or rich and elab- 
orate, but they will be adapted to local 
conditions. This very possibility of vari- 
ety will tend to make the observance vital 
instead of formal. 

A round of worship which hasa dramatic 
movement and a strong representative cbhar- 
acter is for some types of mind and grades 
of culture religiously valuable, though it is 
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largely foreign to the Congregational spirit. 
Such elements of worship, however, will 
appear as we make the Holy Week a time 
especially for study and meditation upon 
the incidents of the last days of our Lord. 
Such a use of the week is as profitable for 
occasional years as it is natural, and the 
topics for the meetings would be deter- 
mined by the daily incidents as narrated in 
the gospel story. 

The gospel material, however, is not well 
distributed over the days, and for this 
reason, as well as for other considerations, 
an interpretation of the truth of the week 
may well be made in connection with gen- 
eral topics, which will, indeed, on some of 
the days take a strong coloring from the 
occurrences recorded in Scripture. The 
considerations referred to above are these. 
The whole life of Jesus gathers itself up 
and comes to its full revelation in the last 
week, It is then that the principle, the 
power and the full devotion of his life ap- 
pear. Then tbe truth of his relationship to 
God, to man and to duty becomes clear. 
It is then that the true humanity of Jesus 
is recognized and felt by us beyond a per- 
adventure, while in the self-disclosures of 
his parting words and of his obedience to 
the Fathe1’s will we know Jesus to be the 
Son of God. No study of the history of the 
week alone, no narrow range of topics re- 
stricted to the death of Jesus considered 
apart from his life can adequately interpret 
Holy Week. We must hope to elicit and 
understand somewhat fully the spirit of 
the Master which came to full revelation in 
the circumstances of Passiontide. We 
must come anew into full sympathy with 
this spirit and appropriate it for ourselves, 
thus coming consciously into fellowship 
with Christ. 

The services of the week will appeal most 
strongly to the professed followers of Jesus. 
In these services the devotional element 
should predominate and discourse should 
be largely quiet and meditative in its char- 
acter, Yet many of the themes suggested 
by the week allow of the highest type of 
forceful and formal utterance and the ser- 
mon may rightly have a place in the serv- 
ices. It would not be out of place to make 
the week a time fcr direct evangelistic ef- 
fort if the local circumstances should de- 
mand it, but ordinarily it is much to be 
preferred that the services have a character 
of their own and that the great themes and 
the natural associations of the week be 
trusted to make their strong appeal for 
personal allegiance to Christ and to render 
the services in the truest sense evangelistic. 

A true observance of the week should 
then strongly influence the personal reli- 
gious life, but, though the effect beintensely 
individual, it should also be widely social. 
No round of meditation and no series of 
sermons will be complete that does not re- 
member the social and industrial need of 
the present day. No consecration can be 
entire that does not fit the individual for 
Christlike contact with the world and reedy 
ard righteous service in it. 

Such a turning of the thought outward 
will guard against an undue self conscious- 
ness and a morbid contemplation of the 
sufferings of Jesus and will thus avert the 
danger of sentimentality which lurks in the 
observance of Passiontide. There is a 
needed suggestiveness in the words of 
Jesus to the women of Jerusalem: ‘‘ Weep 
not for me.’’ Christian worship sbould 
ever be incomparably different from that 
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cultus of Dionysus, where the devotees be- 
wail their god and, with symbolic action, 
appear to share with the divinity the deep- 
est pains and terrors of death. For sane 
and reverent souls Holy Week will be not 
a time for sentimentality, but a time to 
arouse and re-enforce the truest sentiments, 

It will usually be undesirable at Passion- 
tide to inaugurate a week of prayer and 
conference meetings. The regular weekly 
meeting may often be retained, and a sub- 
ject chosen which will be in harmony 
with the other meetings of the week, and 
which will also allow of the participation 
of all the persons present. Some churches 
will find a service centering about the 
Lord’s Supper a most helpful one for 
Thursday evening. For Good Friday a 
preaching service with a sermon following 
a carefully arranged order of worship is 
greatly to be desired. The Congregational- 
ist Service, Ne. 9, in whole or in part, is 
well adapted for such a use. Often some 
helpful speaker from abroad may be se- 
cured for the sermon. Special music may 
be arranged and a general invitation to 
attend extended to the community. Best 
of all the service on Friday may be a 
union service of different denominations. 
A number of speakers may take part in the 
service when desirable, and the spectacle 
of a large number of Christians forgetting 
their differences in common worship can 
but make impressive the great truth of the 
day. 

As a form of service available for any 
church, large or smal], and a form which 
may be used for all or for a part of the 
week, we venture to suggest something 
that has been tried with good success. It 
is a devotional service conducted by the 
pastor. A late afternoon or early evening 
houris chesen. The service lasts for thirty 
minutes. It opens with a piano rendering 
of some suitable composition. This is fol- 
lowed by a prayer and the reading of a pass- 
age of Scripture referring to the day or per- 
tinent to the address which follows. This 
address is of the character of a meditation, 
and it may be spoken from the chair. The 
singing of a few stanzas of a carefully 
chosen and familiar hymn closes the meet- 
ing. In connection with such a service 
there need be no anxiety about numbers, 
as the service is suitable in its form for few 
or many persons. The holding of such a 
series of meetings will prove a good way to 
test the willingness of the people to co- 
operate in the observance of Holy Week. 

It is possible for music to have an impor- 
tant place in the worship of the week, and 
those churches which are able to arrange 
musical services will find much available 
material. With a good organist and a solo- 
ist a Passiontide service of organ and vocal 
music may be given, which will be entirely 
worshipful and which will attract and im- 
press afull church. After the first half of 
such an organ recital the minister may en- 
ter the pulpit and lead in the responsive 
reading of a passage of Scripture which 
has been printed on the program. This 
may be followed by a short prayer and a 
moment of silent prayer. After this the 
organ begins the Chorale from the Pas- 
sion Music of Bach, ‘‘O, sacred head now 
wounded,’’ and after it has been played 
through the congregation rises and sings 
the words of the hymn. To render the 
service most effective the musical numbers 
must be selected and arranged with refer- 
ence to the Scripture and prayer, and also 
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with an idea of progress. Bach, Handel, 
Gounod, Guilmant, Thomas, Franck and 
Mailly are among the composers whose 
works may find a place in such a service. 
With a shorter musical program and the 
addition of a Scripture lesson such a serv- 
ice as above described makes a strong set- 
ting for the sermon of Good Friday. 

But the number and character of the serv- 
ices may well be left to the pastor, who 
will truly interest himself in the matter and 
study the possibilities of his parish. There 
are some places doubtless where any observ- 
ance of Passiontide would not be grateful 
or where for other reasons it is impractica- 
ble, but it is probable that many Congrega- 
tional churches would broaden their reli- 
gious life and deepen their spirituality by 
acting upon the suggestion for an observ- 
ance of Holy Week. 





EXOITING DAYS FOR ITALY. 


Rome cannot be other than interesting, 
and the progress of the work of excavating 
and rendering accessible its many striking 
ruins and other relics of antiquity has 
added greatly to its interest during recent 
years. The usual spring throng of visitors 
imparts additional bustle to its streets and 
one meets English and American faces 
everywhere. Fora city of its population it 
is surprisingly small, One can easily walk 
from its eastern to its western border, say 
from the Pincian hill to the Janiculan, in a 
half-hour, and fifteen minutes more gives 
time enough to traverse its greater length 
from north to south. This is an advantage 
in sight-seeing, since points of interest are 
so near each other, but it takes new-comers 
much by surprise. 

One misses this year, however, the popu- 
lar gayety of which so much has been writ- 
ten. The carnival season has just ended, 
but the only evidence of its occurrence was 
the occasional appearance of a group of 
masked and costumed boys and girls in the 
streets. The famous battles of flowers and 
confetti and the horse-racing in the Corso 
have been abandoned, and even the usual 
court festivities were omitted this year. 
The nation is almost, if not actually, on the 
verge of bankruptcy, the people in general 
are very poor and are taxed more heavily 
than ever, and a depression of spirits pre- 
vails which is apparent to even the most 
careless visitor. Parliament will meet 
within a week and a cabinet crisis seems 
inevitable. Signor Crispi, the prime min- 
ister, probably is the most unpopular man 
in Italy and a fierce attack is to be made 
upon his policy. If he retains power mat- 
ters seem destined to go from bad to worse, 
yet no other man seems competent to man- 
age affairs any better. 

The chief present cause of distress and of 
his unpopularity is the evil fortune of Italy 
in Abyssinia. As my latest American pa- 
pers seem unconscious of the importance of 
this war, I devote a little space to the sub- 
ject. Some years ago Italy made the mis- 
take of establishing a colony in Abyssinia. 
A year or two ago a disagreement arose be- 
tween the colonial authorities and Menelik, 
the king, or negus, of the remainder of the 
country. They were so foolish as to treat 
him contemptuously and war resulted. But 
he is a man of considerable ability and the 
head of a brave and powerful people and he 
has reduced his Eyropean foes to extremi- 
ties. He has killed many, captured many, 
completely checked their movements, taken 
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one or two of their fortified posts—gener. 
ously releasing their defenders under safe 
escort, however, and without even paroling 
them—and now bids fair to surround them 
entirely and cut off their retreat as well as 
their supplies. 

Their campaign has been bungled at the 
seat of war by apparent official incompe- 
tency and at home by neglect to send out 
sufficient troops and supplies, and now, 
when it appears to be too late, the govern- 
ment is hurrying off more soldiers who 
cannot arrive until just as the rainy season 
sets in and prohibits offensive operations 
until autumn. Menelik pursues the Fabian 
policy and avoids a decisive battle. The 
Italian general professes to be eager for one 
but is not believed here to be in earnest, 
Should one take place it is not unlikely to 
go against him, as Menelik’s army is fairly 
well armed, full of fight, on its own terri- 
tory, and three times as large. Should it 
be favorable to Italy, even then it will be 
terribly costly and the climate will deci- 
mate the Italian survivors before autumn, 
Defeat will be a grave disaster for Italy and 
victory will afford her only a narrow and 
temporary escape. 

Moreover, the struggle has a larger im- 
portance than appears at first, and this is 
why it is of special interest to Americans. 
It may prove the cause of grave events in 
Europe. France and Russia are suspected, 
and not without some evidence, of secretly 
backing Menelik, in the hope of discredit- 
ing Italy as a military power and of thus 
destroying the Triple Alliance, in which 
Germany and Austria are now united with 
Italy for mutual offense and defense. It is 
not impossible—strange although it would 
be—for a decisive victory by this petty 
African ruler to result in a change of the 
whole European political situation, perhaps 
evenofthemapofEurope. Thereisground, 
therefore, for the anxiety of the Italians, 
and their distrust of Qrispi, who seems to 
suppress much of the news from Abyssinia 
and certainly has prohibited all public 
meetings for criticism of the government’s 
policy, together with their restlessness be- 
cause of the severe financial cost of the war 
have created an undercurrent of indigna- 
tion so deep and general that some do not 
hesitate to prophesy not merely the down- 
fall of Crispi but even the overthrow of the 
monarchy, in spite of the well-merited per- 
sonal popularity of the royal family. No 
war ever was more unpopular than this 
Abyssinian war is in Italy. 

Meanwhile American foreigners congrat- 
ulate themselves more heartily than ever 
that they belong to a country which has 
avoided European political complications, 
has not been beguiled into the planting of 
colonies, and is not burdened with a large 
standing army. As we cannot help our 
Italian friends, except by our sympathy, 
we have been enjoying the lovely weather, 
and have surfeited ourselves with sight- 
seeing. But at this season this partof Italy 
is not strikingly beautiful, but as brown, 
except in sheltered spots, as New England 
and is hardly wooded atall. Yet the views 
of the distant Alban and Sabine mountains 
are fine, and although Rome no longer is 
the mistress of the world, she certainly is 
unsurpassed in her peculiar kind of attrac- 
tions. 

Feb. 26. M. D. 

di is a 

A genuine revival means a trimming of 

personal lamps.— Theodore L. Cuyler. 
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A TOUOH OF NATURE. 
When tirst the crocus thrusts its point of gold 
Up through the still snow-drifted garden- 
mold, 
And folded green things in dim woods unclose 
Their crinkled spears, a sudden tremor goes 
Into my veins and makes me kith and kin 
To every wild-born thing that thrills and 
blows. 
Sitting beside this crumbling sea-coal fire, 
Here in the city’s ceaseless roar and din, 
Far from the brambly paths I used to know, 
Far from the rustling brooks that slip and 
shine 
Where the Neponset alders take their glow, 
I share the tremulous sense of bud and briar 
And inarticulate ardors of the vine. 
—T. B. Aldrich. 
as eee 
The series of articles which we begin this 
week on The Science of Food will have no 
interest for women who are wedded to the 
traditions of their grandmothers in respect 
to methods of cookery. But earnest, in- 
telligent mothers, who cannot understand 
why their children have no physical stam- 
ina when an abundance of good food is pro- 
vided for them, will welcome a scientific 
treatment of the subject by one who is a 
recognized authority in all such matters. 
The general standpoint of the writer cor- 
responds with that taken by Mrs. Helen 
Campbell and others in the March Review 
of Reviews, and the fact that a leading mag- 
azine devotes so much space to an article 
on Househo'd Economics is indicative of 
how important the topic seems to educated 
men and women. No doubt a reform in 
cooking means a mitigation of disease, in- 
temperance and sin, and, therefore, this se- 
ries of articles will appeal to philanthro- 
pists no less than to housekeepers. 


Busy women often fear to lose their hold 
on friends because they have not leisure to 
meet the small obligations of friendship. 
It is true that we ignore too often the 
need of steady purpose to show the one 
for whom we have a sincere regard that 
she is not forgotten. Particularly in the 
matter of correspondence is steady loyalty 
necessary, but this does not require many 
sheets of paper and hours of precious time. 
A few lines sent frequently might contain 
the reassuring message. In her pleasant 
little book Charm and Courtesy in Letter 
Writing the author strongly emphasizes 
the mission of a friendly letter to express 
remembrance and love, to give not instruc- 
tion, but comfort and joy. ‘It is sympa- 
thy, kind feeling, affection, your friend 
hungers and thirsts for,’ she says truly, 
and George Eliot had the same conception 
of the aim of a letter when she wrote to 
a friend, ‘‘What I want my letters to tell 
you is that I love you truly, gratefully, un- 
changeably.”’ 


——_—___—. 


THE SOIENOE OF FOOD. 


I, EVOLUTION OF COOKERY. 


BY M. V. SHALER. 


Cooking food is a development of civili- 
zation, but we must hark back to primitive 
man for its origin. He doubtless discov- 
ered by accident the greater palatableness 
of flesh when submitted to the influences 
of heat. He had no means of knowing 
whether the food so treated would possess 
any greater value as a builder of ‘‘ brawn 
and muscle,’’ Instinct, the palate and ac- 
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cident were his only guides. Whether he 
cooked on the coals or under, or on a spit 
or in a stew pot, his methods in point of 
healthfulness, nutrition and economy have 
not beenimproved upon by modern cookery. 

‘* The whole science of cooking is coming 
back at last to something like that one sim- 
ple process—the slow boiling in a clay pot 
—excepting where nutritious and econom- 
ical diet is not the thing demanded. Peo- 
ple in this age require composite cookery, 
and among certain classes the demands of a 
cloyed sense and a satiated appetite have 
created most elaborate and useless dishes,’’ 
says Dr. Mary Green in her interesting his- 
tory, Food Products of the World. 

The ancestral bean pot, dear to the New 
England heart, is almost identical with 
those found in mummy pits of Peru. 
Mound builders of Ohio, cliff dwellers of 
Colorado, three thousand years ago, used 
similar vessels, and wherever relics of an 
ancient race are unearthed the rough clay 
pot has been commonly found. To the 
archeologist the remains of cooking uten- 
sils serve as valuable data upon which he 
builds his theory of the plane of civilization 
occupied by the race of people using them. 

Elaboration of food to an unhealthful 
degree is peculiar to civilization. Much 
relating to cooking is a matter of educa- 
tion rather than physiological necessity. 
With the autocratic chef it is a question of 
palate, which demands a novelty because 
of satiety. He commands his princely price 
and guards the secret of some concoction 
which it requires a doctor to rectify when 
eaten. Our methods are almost wholly 
empirical], for ‘science has stopped outside 
the kitchen door.” 

The subject of cooking, the establish- 
ment of cooking classes, the publication of 
recipes, reference to various nutritious 
foods by the paragrapher, and other meth- 
ods of bringing before the people the study 
of diet, has attracted wide attention, and is 
all very well so far as it goes, but it is one- 
sided. It mainly increases knowledge as 
to variety by giving directions for combin- 
ing and mixing materials, and thus pro- 
moting a commercial value to that skill. 
It does not go to the root of the subject 
and correct the fact that we eat too fast, 
too much at a time, do not take the proper 
proportion of nutrients, or that our cook- 
ing is bad. It praises the efforts of many 
teachers who charge large fees for showing 
women how to ‘fry cream,”’ ‘‘ cook chicken 
livers with rum sauce”’ and “‘ sweet breads”’ 
(at a dollar a pound) and the like, all of 
which a child could do with a cook-book. 

In the minds of most people there is a 
vague and indefinite conception of what is 
a proper diet, and the terms ‘food values,”’ 
‘* nutrients,’ ‘‘calorics,’’ ‘potential en- 
ergy,’’ and the rest are meaningless. For- 
tunately for us, by a process of natural 
selection, man has chosen certain kinds and 
formed combinations of food which give 
substantially correct proportions of nutri- 
ents called nitrogen (protein), starch and 
fat, which are necessary to the proper nour- 
ishmentand development of the body. But 
he has also, through ignorance of the chem- 
istry of food, destroyed by bad cooking a 
considerable amount of these nutrients 
which his system required. Cooking does 
not add to nutritive qualities. In fact, it 
frequently destroys or removes a considera- 
ble portion of nutrition. Our generosity 
and extravagance are largely to blame for 
this. In countries where fuel is scarce 
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there is found the best cooked food. The 
Frenchman and the Italian stand cool and 
composed over a handful of live coals, 
watching their material grow appetizing, 
digestible and nutritieus. We Americans 
lavishly feed the great coal range, which 
answers back in scorching heat and ‘ ren- 
ders unfit for food everything put upon it.’’ 

Another phase of our unintelligent meth- 
ods is our haphazard supply which fur- 
nishes Bridget an abundance to overflow 
ash cans, clog pipes, choke cesspools, draw 
vermin and offer culture medium for the 
ubiquitous microbe. The lack of robust- 
ness afflicting many people proves to inves- 
tigators the want of proper proportions of 
nutrients to build up the overwrought body 
which must endure somehow the stress and 
strain of American life and climate. Work- 
ers in philanthropy recognize the craving 
for stimulants as due to this fact. Fifty 
years ago nothing was known of the constit- 
uent parts of food. Today investigation is 
proving how different ingredients serve 
their purpose, how much of each is needed 
to supply the demand of different ages, sex 
and occupation and how best to adjust the 
diet to the wants of the user, to quite a 
definitedegree. These points will betreated 
in subsequent articles. 


_ 


A “HEARTY” LUNOH. 


BY MR8&. SARA B. HOWLAND, GUADALAJARA, MEXICO, 





It was asad day in the little home of the 
Blossoms. Helen Parker was going away 
from Lakeville, never to return in the dear 
old way. ‘‘I will come again if I live,” she 
had promised the little ones, who were in- 
consolable at the thought of losing Auntie 
Helen, their friend and playmate; but the 
next moment her own eyes filled with tears, 
and she stretched out her hand impulsively 
to Mrs. Blossom. There are long days be- 
tween goings and comings again, even for 
those who are not children, 

There had been many happy hours since 
the day when the “‘ yellow medicine”’ had 
wrought its cure, and now, whenever a 
night came when there were no examina- 
tion papers to correct or evening meeting 
to attend, it found Helen in the nursery 
with Mrs. Blossom, putting the children to 
bed. Then, when all was quiet, the stories 
told and the prayers said, the two friends 
would curl down together in the billowy 
depths of an old-fashioned loungeand have 
a good talk. Sometimes it would be of 
ways and means, of plans for concocting 
various articles of feminine apparel, or of 
the strong points of Mrs. Ward’s story. 
Then, sometimes, would come one of Hel- 
en’s tired nights, when her nerves were 
quivering with the long strain of theschool- 
room, and she only cared to sit in silence, 
until the very quietness rested her and she 
felt like talking over the day’s annoyances. 
Friends must understand each other well 
before they can enjoy being silent tegether. 

But these are only the outside thoughts 
of woman’s life, and best of all were the 
nights when there were talks about the 
deep things, when the ‘‘ obstinate question- 
ings and blank misgivings’’ of one would 
find their answers in the calm faith of the 
other, as each had wrought out different 
problems from the different experiences of 
her life—times when the “fine fret of daily 
care’? would seem insignificant in the 
thought of eternal truths. No wonder that 
the moments would fly until the opening 
of the study door would announce that Mr 
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Blossom had finished his evening’s study 
and was coming up to find the little mother. 
Often Helen would stay for the short, ear- 
nest prayer with which he closed the day, 
and would then run across the back yards 
to her boarding place, thankful that she 
could share in the sweetness and rest of a 
real home. 

The good times had come to an end in an 
unexpected.way. It was three months ago 
when Helen, with a white, strained face, 
came in, clasping a crumpled yellow envel- 
ope in her hand. Mrs. Blossom took it 
from her, read it silently, passed it to her 
husband, and gently drawing her into her 
own room she shut the door. The dear 
mother, known to them all through Helen’s 
loving pictures and the letters constantly 
shared with her friend, had died suddenly, 
and there could not even be the comfort of 
a last word. 

Ah, what secrets of the strange mystery 
of sorrow did the two friends learn in the 
hours that followed! Grief must have its 
way for a while, though the sufferer be the 
saintliest of Christians, and next to the bit- 
terest pang is that of the friend who is so 
helpless to give any real comfort. But the 
great heart of God is infinite in compassion, 
and human tenderness does help more than 
we know; 80, by and by, Helen could meet 
the kind looks of the village people with a 
brave smile, and went back again to her 
duty, though she said wearily one night to 
Mrs. Blossom, who al ways went down to the 
gate to meet her now, ‘‘ It seems as though 
the heart had gone out of everything.”’ 

The lonely home in California needed her, 
and she had only waited to close the term, 
expecting to start on her journey the sec- 
ond week in June. It was hard to go, and, 
as the children came the last day to throw 
their arms around her neck and give their 
go.od-by tokens she wondered how she 
could ever have felt impatient with their 
small sins. 

Mrs. Blossom, meanwhile, was spending 
the last afternoon in flying busily about the 
kitchen, putting her latest idea into exe- 
cution. Helen would have many days of 
lunching at railroad stations, for she could 
not afford to take all her meals in the din- 
ing car. She would get her dinners there 
and pick up the rest as best she could, so 
Mrs. Blossom was planning to give her the 
daintiest possible lunch that would last her 
for a few days ard put off the ‘' snatched- 
up” meals until the last, when she would 
be too near home to mind. She knew too 
well of the sinking of heart that comes 
when the good-bys have been said and the 
train shoots away, bearing one into a new 
life. Going towards home or from it there 
is always somebody left behind, and was 
there ever a good-by that was wholly joy- 
ous? A pleasant surprise in the way of an 
unexpected message would turn the current 
of thought, and so Mrs. Blossom worked 
all the afternoon experimenting. At dusk 
sbe carried a large tray of successes to the 
seclusion of the cellar, while all failures, 
owing to the tendency of pies to ooze a 
sticky liquid in the wrong place, of tarts 
to project an airy bubble in the center and 
of cakes to rise in a comical one sided man- 
ner, were laid aside to be disposed of in the 
convenient stomachs of the little Blossoms. 

Early the next morning the whole family 
assembled to watch the packing, the babies 
being placed in high chairs at a respectful 
distance lest their small fingers should be 
tempted in an evil moment to poke the 
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frosting or to pick off the artistic erinkles 
of the tarts. She had selected a large 
white pasteboard box and had lined it 
again with white printing paper. Near by 
were squares of white paraffine paper, as 
many of tissue and a piece of narrow white 
ribbon, bought for a rosette for baby’s bon- 
net but gladly sacrificed on the altar of 
friendship. There were thin sandwiches of 
tongue and ham, cut with a cooky cutter in 
the shape of hearts, laid in pairs and rolled 
first in the waxed paper and then in the tis- 
sue and tied with dainty bows of the ribbon. 
These were packed carefully in even layers, 
and on top of the pile was a heart-shaped 
card of Bristol board on which was written: 


While sunshine reminds you, 
So brave and so clear, 
Whatever your task is, 
Put heart in it, dear. 

Then came a layer of paper and a stratum 
of delicious heart-shaped cookies, tied in 
threes, and above them little cakes, plain 
and fruit, all heart-shaped, and frosted in 
chocolate and white to make a pleasing 
variety. Thecrullers had given Mrs. Blos- 
som great anguish of spirit. Being cut 
with the utmost care they persisted in ris- 
ing to such an extent as to utterly destroy 
their chaste shape, and after several trials 
she decided that there was no help for it, 
‘*Tt was their nature to.’”’ Soshetook some 
pieces of clean broom corn and skewered 
them together, two and two, after the man- 
ner of Cupid’s hearts, and on the oddly- 
shaped bundle she pinned another card 
with this effusion: 


Here are hearts for you, my dear, 
But they’l! make you laugh, I fear. 
They are not the shape designed, 
As you'll very quickly find. 

They were flat as they could be, 
Cut with careful nicety, 

And I cannot understand 

What possessed them to expand, 
But they never ceased to rise 

Till they’re twice their normal size. 


You see what they typify, 
Don’t you, dear, as well as 1? 


Ilow to pack the tarts was a serious ques- 
tion, but the currant jelly was very firm 
and the little heart-shaped shells were so 
distracting that they could not be left out. 
They were wrapped like the other things, 
only each by itself, and they did not wet 
the paper—at least before the box started 
on its journey! The little ones of mince 
were made with atop crust and all sticky 
ones were discarded. This was the motto 
of the tart layer: 


Dear Queen of Hearts, 
Please take these tarts 
and eat them for my sake. 
They’re filled with spice 
And all that’s nice, 
As good as I can make. 


But still I sigh 
And wonder why 
They do not seem cemplete. 
Alas, ’tis true, 
Compared with you 
There’s nothing very sweet! 


There was still room for a heart-shaped 
box that had once held wedding cake, and 
this was filled with candy of the desired 
shape, and then four fringed napkins, made 
of the best parts of an old damask table 
cloth that had reached the limit of its use- 
fulness as a whole, were carefully tucked 
over all, These would be useful on the 
journey and quite appropriate to ‘get 
lost,’”? as lunch napkins have a way of do- 
ing. A few tightly closed white rosebuds, 
some sweet-scented geranium leaves and 
bits of smilax were laid on the very top and 
another card, saying: 

Grace before Meat. 
Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord. 

With a last admiring look from the little 
ones the cover was put on, the box wrapped 
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and tied with white, with some fresh roses 
tucked under the ribbon, and everybody 
raid that it looked nice enough for a “truly 
bride.” Well, the train came, as it always 
does, and the good-bys were said, as they 
always have to be, in spite of trembling lips 
and tearful eyes, The real good-by went 
in Helen’s pocket, in a letter “To Be 
Opened Tomorrow,” but you will never 
know what it said. 

There came back a letter, as fast as the 
mail could bring it, and you may peep at a 
bit of that over Mrs. Blossom’s shoulder: 
‘*T cried over your lunch, Rose darling, and 
then I laughed and cried again. It was the 
daintiest bit of packing I ever saw, and I 
read your love for me in every detail. And 
let me tell you that I am following the good 
counsel that you so delicately tucked into 
the box, and am trying to do every hard 
duty ‘heartily, as unto the Lord”’; and so 
dear, your ‘‘hearty’’ lunch may prove to 
be one of the most helpful gifts of all my 
lifetime.”’ 





AN ORIGINAL SOIENTIFIO ENTER- 
TAINMENT, 

The cards of invitation, bearing the name 

and address of the hostess, were worded 


thus: 
AN EXHIBITION OF X RAISE, 


PROMPTLY AT EIGHT O'CLOCK, 
ADMISSION TEN CENTS. 


The entertainment in this instance was 
originated and carried out for the benefit 
of a young ladies’ missionary society, 
therefore the admission fee—and the Raise. 
Eight o’clock found an expectant party of 
about seventy persons seated in a large par- 
lor, at one end of which was placed a cam- 
era. Two screens were so arranged as to 
cut off a small space at one end of the 
room, while in the opening between the 
screens stood a small table covered with a 
dark spread which reached to the floor on 
the side toward the audience. Resting upon 
the table and reaching to the top of the 
screens was a large sheet of black card- 
board (cloth would do as well), and near 
the top was cut a hole just large enough to 
admit the face of a ‘‘ bull’s eye”’ lantern, 
not as yet lighted, however. 

A song and recitation were given by 
way of prelude, and then the hostess in- 
formed her guests that she had been for- 
tunate in securing the services of one of 
Doctor Réntgen’s most expert assistants to 
entertain them during the evening, and in- 
troduced the operator, a young man in 
evening dress, known to most of the com- 
pany whe, being good at impersonation, 
started off with quite a professional air. 

After reading a few short paragraphs re- 
garding the operation of the much talked of 
X rays and their wonderful power, he an- 
nounced that he proposed making a few ex- 
periments during the evening and would 
begin by asking Mr. B. if he would kindly 
rise and remain standing a moment that he 
might direct the rays upon his heart. The 
operator then stepped behind the screens, 
lighted the bull’s-eye, started up a small 
battery, the murmur of which added greatly 
to the general effect, especially as the room 
had been partially darkened, and directed 
the ‘‘rays’’ towards Mr. B. 

He then went to the camera, which stood 
ona tripod reaching just above the screen 
where all could see, and manipulating the 
plate for two or three seconds handed it to 
a lady attendant to ‘‘develop,’”’ and turned 
his attention to a new victim. Thus hur- 
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riedly, and in a very businesslike manner, 
he went on calling upon one and another, 
and when he had gone about half through 
with the prepared list the lights were 
turned on and the pictures which had been 
‘developed’? were brought in, and after 
some bright remarks by the operator in re- 
gard to the revelations he had made were 
handed around for inspection. 

An artist had been let into the secret and 
had prepared eighteen or twenty pen pic- 
tures upon large sheets of brown paper, 
representing upon a hazy background va- 
rious heads, hearts, brains and hands which 
were ‘‘adapted’’ to many of the guests, ex- 
posing some evident characteristic or some 
fad or hobby which in certain cases was 
most ludicrous. 

For instance, a scientist had a picture of 
a brain filled with wheels of all sorts stand- 
ing out upon the hazy background of his 
head; the heart of an affable lady’s man 
contained heads of numerous girls; a young 
professor of biology had his brain filled 
with crawfish and various living things 
wonderful to behold; a dressy young lady 
had her head full of fashion designs, 
sleeves, capes, collars, etc. A woman 
famed for her canvassing propensities for 
missionary objects had a piece of money 
revealed imbedded in the skeleton of her 
hand, and, as the entertainment was for 
the benefit of the missionary society, she 
was advised to have it extracted. A young 
lady singer was found to have a nickel 
lodged in her throat, and thus the fun went 
on amid shouts of laughter, until the enter- 
tainment closed with repeated declarations 
from the guests that they had spent a de- 
lightful as well as an entirely original even- 
ing, and the ‘‘raise’? was a good one for 
the missionary society. K. E. B. 





A NOVEL WAY OF RAISING OHAR- 
ITABLE FUNDS. 


BY ALICE CHAPMAN ATWOOD. 





In one of the smaller cities near Boston a 
novel expedient has been employed among 
some of the women to raise money for chari- 
table purposes. Early last fall, after the suc- 
cessful issue of a Woman’s Edition, one of 
the leading daily papers offered to give a cer- 
tain per cent. of the proceeds if a number of 
women would be responsible daily for one 
column of literary matter and two of adver- 
tisements. The sum thus raised was to go to 
such local charities as the editors of the col- 
umns should agree upon, and the plan, being 
enthusiastically adopted, went into practical 
effect in October. 

As regards the management, different 
women are responsible for the literary and 
alvertising departments, and the former, 
known as the Woman’s Column, is carried on 
in the following way. Each editor is respon- 
sible for the column on a fixed day in each 
month, the same person always keeping the 
Same date. As for the contents of the col- 
unn it varies with the individuality of the 
editor, whose name is at its head. Some- 
times, in fact often, it starts with an editorial 
followed by one or two short articles and a 
poem. Sometimes these are original, often 
clippings from other papers. The editorials 
are usually reflections on the season, current 
events, musical topics and the like; the 
shorter articles are often on literary matters, 
books and reading, and sometimes there are 
puzzles and anagrams. Almost every edi- 
tion contains a poem, for the column never 
seems complete without at least one such ef- 
fusion, 

Sometimes queer mistakes arise. One day 
three articles were run together and it was 
hard to tell just where the College Club re- 
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ception left off and the Nonsense Rime in 
Child Literature began, while a whole ana 
gram letter had to be left out because an ob- 
durate printer absolutely refused to put the 
necessary words in italics. Such, however, 
is the usual fate of literary aspirants, and the 
only sad part of it all is the feeling that if you 
fail to do your part it’s charity, not yourself, 
that suffers. Thus far, though, there has 
been little of failure. The proper manipula- 
tion of 1,200 words once a month is, after all, 
little enough to do for charity, and the edi- 
tors have already had the satisfaction of dis- 
tributing about $200 for different charitable 
objects. 

The advertising department has been rather 
harder to manage as most of the possible ad- 
vertisers have already patronized the paper, 
but still there has been fairly good success 
even here. The only real objection to the 
plan is that the literary matter is called a 
Woman’s Column. Now wherein a woman’s 
column differs from a man’s, provided they 
are both interesting, it is hard to tell. We 
must trust to time and common sense to elim- 
inate this distinction from the public mind, 
but meanwhile we take advantage of the tem- 
porary delusion for ‘‘ sweet charity’s sake.” 





PUSSY WILLOW. 


The brook is brimmed with melting snow, 
The maple sap is running, 

And on the highest elm a crow 
His coal-black wings is sunning. 

A close, green bud, the maytiower lies 
Upon its mossy pillow; 

And sweet and low the south wind blows, 

And through the brown fields calling goes, 
‘Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 

Within your close, brown wrapper stir; 

Come out and show your silver fur; 
Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 


Soon red will bud the maple trees, 
The bluebirds will be singing, 
And yellow tassels in the breeze 
Be from the poplars swinging; 
And rosy will the mayflower lie 
Upon its mossy pillow; 
‘* But you must come the first of all— 
Come, Pussy! ”’ is the south wind’s call— 
‘Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 
A fairy gift to children dear, 
The downy firstling of the year— 
Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 
—WNSelected. 


a 


We always feel specially complimented 
when we discover that gentlemen read the 
Home Department. We have made a strenu- 
ous effort to save it from degenerating into a 
“‘ woman’s corner,” for we maintain that the 
home and the family concern the father quite 
as much as the mother. And we are honestly 
grateful to our masculine readers for even 
adverse criticism, accepting it as proof of their 
desire to hold us to our own ideal of excel- 
lence. Therefore we accept the good-natured 
rebuke of the gentleman who picks a flaw in 
one rule of etiquette recently published in 
this department, which said that in helping 
a guest to a dish the second time the hostess 
should avoid using the word “again,’’ and 
thus ignore the fact of having been served 
once. This rule, we frankly admit, is finical, 
although found in books on etiquette which 
by common consent are admitted to be stand- 
ard. But in the last analysis all codes of 
courtesy should have a basis of common sense, 
and we thank our friend for pointing out, in 
a communication too long to print, its inher- 
ent weakness. Now let other gentlemen be 
bold to speak on topics treated in the Home! 





He who never looks mp to a living God, toa 
heavenly presence, loses the power of perceiv- 
ing that presence, and the universe slowly 
turns into a dead machine, clashing and grind- 
ing on without purpose er end.—J. F. Clarke. 
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If thou canst for a while cease from thine 
own speaking and willing thou shalt hear 
unspeakable words from God. 





It is our privilege to take refuge where 
the world is wont to fear. What perfect 
love casts out our growing love already 
robs of terror. We have trusted in God’s 
mercy, let us also trust his justice, who 
stands committed in Christ to our salva- 
tion. We have claimed our Lord’s com- 
passion, we may also remember that it 
would be inconsistent with his self-respect 
to allow the least of those who trust him 
to go down to death. The consuming fire 
itself becomes our refuge when we con- 
sider that it is not the will of our Father 
in heaven that ‘tone of these little ones 
should perish.”’ 





As in private prayer our thoughts are 
turned to that God who seeth in secret, 
so in public worship we should seek to re- 
alize a rather more definite conception of 
the presence of the incarnate God. The 
human presence visibly around us in the 
church is the pledge, the token, the sacra- 
ment of his. He is among them in all 
the sympathies of his humanity, in all the 
glories of his divinity, in all the precious 
virtues of his mediatorial work. And it 
will be found useful before the commence- 
ment of the service, and at any of the nec- 
essary breaks which occur in the course of 
it, to occupy the mind with the thought 
of his presence. The apprehension of it 
will impart to public worship a mingled 
sweetness and solemnity.—V. M. Goulburn. 





I look to thee in every need and never look in 
vain; 
I feel thy strong and tender love and all is 
well again; 
The thought of thee is mightier far 
Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


Thy calmness bends serene above my restless- 
ness to still; 
Around me flows thy quickening life to nerve 
my faltering will ; 
Thy presence fills my solitude; 
Thy providence turns all to good. 





Lord Jesus, giver of all good gifts, 
gtant us tby peace; not as the world 
givetb dost thou give, for there is no be= 
grudging in thy love and no witbdraw= 
ment of tbp grace. Help us to empty 
ourselves of all vanity, worldliness and 
self=love, and enable us to throw open 
our whole beart to receive the Fatber, 
Son and Holy Ghost; thus create beaven 
in our souls. While we are upon eartb 
give us visions celestial, confidences tbat 
cannot be sbaken, sure tokens of tby 
ptesence and nearness and love. Sav= 
four of the world, wounded and pierced, 
crowned witb thorns, remember us in 
tby kingdom; by tby boly blood purge 
us from sin; by tby sacred agony take 
away our sorrow; by tby mysterious 
propitiation grant us eternal cleansing 
from all corruption. Work in us tbe 
migbty miracle of boliness that, because 
ofa mind free from all the dominion of 
the flesb, we may see the invisible king= 
dom and feel bow near is the throne of 
the living God. The Lord bear us in 
these things and grant unto us by means 
of bis providence and spiritual instruc- 
tion and silent monition that we may 
come to be perfect in Cbrist $esus, 
Amen, 
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A KINDERGARTEN FOR MOTHERS. 
Il. 


Our mother helper began her second talk 
by saying that Froebel felt that in nature 
and her laws we have the answer to all ques- 
tions concerning education. In accordance 
with natural law, the process of education is 
going on from all time to alltime. In nature 
all things hold together to one purpose, and 
if in nature,soin man. In this connection it 
was suggested that children should be taught 
that nothing can be wasted; that the hand of 
man cannot make nature disconnected. They 
should be given many examples of things 
which, seemingly valueless, are made use of 
in nature’s economy. The sphere, Froebel 
thought, would not have been placed so com- 
monly among us in nature if it had not its 
great truth to teach—development from the 
center equally to all points. All things ex- 
ist because of the divine that isinthem. All 
things proceed from God, and God is the limit 
of all. 

The first principle of education should be 
noninterference. To observe this principle 
is simply to treat a child with the same wis- 
dom as that we use in training a plant. We 
putthe very best elements we can secure about 
the plant and then are ourselves passive, allow- 
ing the plant to take to itself what it needs. 
We do not force its unfolding or interfere 
unless it is interfering with itself, when we 
interfere to rescue it. The mother should 
live with the child, as well as for the child. 

The will of the child is at the root of his 
whole development. It is behind the self- 
activity and determines its direction. Make 
the child will the best. Make it a pleasure as 
well as an inner necessity. He should have 
about him such influences as shall invite his 
will to a higher plane each day. Do not in- 
vite him by generalities. Generalities do 
not appeal toachild. He must have a defi- 
nite conception of something better than him- 
self. Teach him he can do what he wills, and 
little by little show him how to have his 
will strong for good. (To make a play con- 
ception realistic a child will suffer real priva- 
tion.) Study into times when his willis most 
receptive to good and then help him to form 
his own ideals. Present things for his guid- 
ance in forming it by asking him what he 
thinks of a boy who does so and so; what he 
would do in certain circumstances. Direc- 
tions are so often given to a child as to a ma- 
ture mind. Invite him, unconsciously, to 
form his ideal and then draw him sympa- 
thetically to his conception and not to yours. 

This brought a practical question from 

The Minister’s Wife; “Is it well to bring up 
to a child, as a model, some other child of his 
acquaintance ?”’ 

The Mother Helper: ** No, it is usually far 
from wise. It is, you see, interposing be- 
tween the child and his own ideal a third per- 
son, which destroys the feeling of unity 
which we should be very careful to preserve. 
The child suggested by you as a model may 
give to your child’s mind quite another ideal, 
than that which is presented to yours.” 

The Mother of Five: ‘* But I know it is very 
helpful sometimes. For instance, my little 
boy, when walking with me the other day, 
was careful to take the outside of the walk, 
saying as he did it, ‘All gentlemen do so— 
Charlie says so.’ And I, seizing this chance, 
said, ‘ And have you noticed how Charlie al- 
ways lifts his cap to the people who speak to 
him?’ Was that wrong?’’ 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘O, no indeed. Do you 
not see that you were only sympathizing with 
your child’s ideal and not presenting his 
friend as your model?” 

A Kindergarten Teacher: ‘I am troubled in 
my school by a bright little boy who persists 
in talking to himself. Can you suggest any 
way of helping him?’”’ 





The Mother Helper: “If the child can be 
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Mothers in Council. 


made to feel that his love for his teacher can 
be shown by trying to cure this habit, he will 
succeed. His will must be made so desirous 
of showing his love that he can conquer him- 
self. Ask him, after telling him how happy 
it will make you, to try hard not to say one 
word for a half-hour or so, or while you are 
talking, or while your guest stays. Then help 
him to do it for a little longer time on the 
next day, and when he sees he can do it the 
success is secured.’’ 

A New Mother: ‘‘ What can one do to help 
a little baby when a look of disobedience is in 
its eyes?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘ There is not much that 
one can do, I think. I should try quietly hold- 
ing the little hands firmly, remembering that a 
short time to you is a long time to a baby, 
and I think that the help of the mother may 
show even a very young child that it can 
control itself.’ 

A Mother of Daughters: ‘How can I help 
my little girls to be more orderly? I have 
tried for years with but little apparent suc- 
cess?’’ 

The Mother Helper: ‘If the child is too 
young to understand the womanliness of it, 
or the value of order in cases of emergency, I 
should try attracting her attention to the or- 
derliness of things in nature—to the bees and 
the neatness of their work, to the birds and 
even the flowers and their symmetry, until 
she is perfectly imbued with the spirit of 
order. Then give her, to begin with, one 
small drawer or box to keep in exquisite 
order and lead on to greater things.” 

A Little Mother: ‘‘Should one when a dis- 
tinct gain is made in such a case praise the 
child warmly for success.’”’ 

The Mother Helper: ‘I think not. ‘Sympa- 
thize with the child, but do not allow her to 
think that she should be praised unduly for 
what she ought to do as well, at least, as bees 
and flowers. If the child sees the mother 
happy, the best praise is received in that 
way.” Mrs. H. W. Boynton, 





FOR MOTHERS. 

The pastor’s wife who inquired [Feb. 20] for 
a list of books suitable for private use in the 
Wives’ and Mothers’ Scientific Club will find 
the home leaflets (published by the Woman’s 
Temperance Publishing Association, Chicago), 
full of practical hints along this line. <A 
monthly paper called The New Crusade, pub- 
lished by the same house and edited by Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen, will also be found useful. 

H, W.-C. 


DRUGGED CANDIES. 

The recent warning in this department 
against the demoralizing pictures which ac- 
company cigar advertisements should be fol- 
lowed by another against candies that are 
drugged with alcohol. The sale of such stuff 
is far more extensive than parents realize and 
they cannot watch too carefully the confec- 
tionery that the children buy on their way to 
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and from school. In this, as in so many mat- 
ters of child training, eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety. 





KEEP THE HOME PURE. 


In a trenchant article in the North Ameri. 
can Review Mrs. M. A. Livermore says: 


It is the most serious and widespread 
evil of our time, the drunkenness of hus- 
bands, alike in high life and low life, and 
it portends the direst consequences to pos. 
terity. The woman who dares marry a lib- 
ertine, or a drunkard, with the hope of re. 
forming him or the expectation of finding 
happiness with him, ought to have a chance 
in a lunatic asylum or a home for imbeciles, 

Before all forms of | ia ig all types 
of civilization, all advance in education, 
the relations of the husband and wife make 
the everlasting granite on which the whole 
world rests. Just so fast and just so far as 
these relations are what they ought to be, 
and what God intends they shall be, just so 
fast and just so far will society be uplifted 
—no faster, no farther. ‘‘How shall we 
purify public life?” is the great question 
ofthe hour. We can purify public life no 
faster than we purify the private life in the 
home, for the public life is only the public 
expression of the private life of a people. 
The advance of a nation comes only through 
the improvement of the homes of a nation. 
As the aggregate of these may be, so will 
the nation be. For it is in the home, con- 
ducted by the harmonious and right-minded 
husband and wife, that the real harmonizing 
and civilizing are carried forward. 





The scientific aspect of food must be united 
in the bonds of holy matrimony with a practi- 
cal knowledge of the cook’s art before a man 
can discourse learnedly of food.—Fothergill. 





Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, 


manufactured originally by the Cleveland 
Brothers, Albany, N. Y., now by the Cleve- 
land Baking Powder Co., New York, 


has been used by American house- 
wives for twenty-five years, and 
those who have used it longest 
praise it most. 

It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 

Its composition -is stated on 
every can. 

It is always uniform and reliable. 

It does the most work and the 
best work. 

It is the strongest of all pure 
cream of tartar powders, as shown 
by the U.S. and Canadian Govt. 
Reports. 

All the leading teachers of cook- 
ery and writers on domestic science 
use and recommend it. 





Absolutely 








Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 


| WALTER BAKER & Co, Limite 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 








DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR i 
WALTER BAKER & (0S. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS.IT BEARS 
| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AYOID IMITATIONS: 
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You know what this cut means—that 
under its shelter all sorts of members, old 
and young, honorary and ‘‘active,’’ can 
come in and have a chance to say their 
say. For instance, here are three letters 
about the winter supplies of the squirrels, 
etc. The first defines the word ‘‘rough,”’ 
used in the discussion (Corner, Dec. 5). 


ArFTon, Io. 


Mr. Martin: In the West, where the groves 
encroach on the prairie, the avant garde is 
always hazel. Severe frosts lift their roots 
above the general level of the ground. The 
leaves and dead twigs, falling among the 
roots decay and presently become soil, sw that 
if you were to mow off the hazel itself the 
surface of the ground would be very lumpy. 
For this reason, hazel thickets are often 
spoken of as “ hazel-roughs,” a compound 
word that exactly expresses their appearance. 
These roughs are favorite places for birds, 
chewinks in summer and snowbirds in win- 
ter, also for chipmunks and mice—the white- 
footed mouse, the kangaroo mouse (Zapus 
Hudsonius) and, occasionally, meadow mice. 
I think the kangaroo mouse can jump farther 
than any animal of its size in the world. 
These little creatures are all good winter pro- 
viders. KE. B. H. 


Yes, the ant ‘‘ provides her meat in the 
summer,’’ and Solomon tells the sluggard 
to visit her and observe her way of doing 
it—but not, I am sure, to steal what she 
had provided for winter. I see that a lady 
and a boy agree with me in this, 


West FircupurG, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We are not ready to let it 
go that it is right to take away the winter 
store of the squirrels and mice. I remember 
when I was a little girl going chestnuting and 
finding a generous hoard of chestnuts care- 
fully stowed away under the roots of a tree. 
Not feeling sure of my companion’s treatment 
of such a case, I covered them a little more 
securely with leaves and led her away in an- 
other direction, lest she should find them and 
stealthem, Isn’t that the right word to use? 
I should dothesamethingtoday. Inthelong, 
happy walks which my little boy and I used 
to take so often, but which can never again be, 
we used to carry wheat and corn and scatter 
it where we saw the birds and squirrels and 
leave little heaps of it on flat rocks in the 
woods and by the roadside for them to find. 
That was pleasure ! 3. BO. 


This little boy, who was a favorite mem- 
ber of our Corner, closed his life, as you 
remember, suddenly and sadly on the 
Fourth of July last. But will not the little 
seeds of kindness which he sowed—in im- 
itation of the Father in heaven who feedeth 
the birds—bear fruit of joy for him as he 
walks in the ‘‘Eden above”? ‘‘ There are 
pleasures for evermore!”’ 

Worcester, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... My papa cut downt 
hollow tree and in a hollow limb were aboua 
four quarts of beech nuts, carried there by 
deer mice. The shells were all taken off. I 
felt very sorry for the poor mice, but it was 
before the snow came and they could gather 
more. I do not think it right to take them 
away from them or from squirrels. I am very 
much interested in the Corner. They are read 
to me every week. HERBERT P. 


And now an “old Cornerer in Spain”’ 
writes of larger animals treated with luxu- 
rious care by their owners, for which, how- 
ever, they regularly and promptly pay! 


I wonder if any of your farmer boys ever 
saw four cows and two calves in an elegant 


parlor, on a fashionable street in a city of 
150,000 people? But here, where there is a 
host of drinking saloons crowded nearly all 
day, there is close by me a milk saloon or 
lecheria. It is in the same block as our hotel. 
The room is ornamented with pictures and 
mirrors on the walls, rich Moorish dadoes in 
tiles, ceilings painted in delicate colors, with 
marble tables, cut glasses, etc. In one end 
the cows are waiting to be milked (rooming 
here over night), in the other the guests are 
seated and served with the warm beverage. 
The animals are nice and clean—a contrast 
to the horde of beggars we everywhere meet. 

Another old Cornerer in ‘‘ York State”’ 
sends a reminiscence of his boyhood on a 
Penobscot River raft: 

These rafts were built of sawed lumber and 
were twenty feet wide, fifty to sixty feet long, 
and three feet thick, usually carrying also a 
‘deck load”’ of laths. I took passage on one 
of these rafts and all went well till we came 
to a large dam across the river at Orono. It 
was about twenty feet high, and the water 
poured over it in torrents. As we got near 
the dam and I saw where we must go, I was 
frightened. I looked towards the shore, but 
1t was too fartojump. The big raft plunged 
over the dam, and I thought it was my last 
journey. But the raft came out on the smooth 
water below as graceful asa duck. We went 
over three more dams before we got to the 
city [Bangor?], but they were passed with 
pleasure after seeing how well the big raft 
conducted itself at the first. w.R. Cc. 

That will interest boys in Maine who 
know all about it, and boys elsewhere who 
know nothing aboutit. It interests me by 
recalling my early experience in British 
North America, shooting river rapids on 
loads of wood—not always as gracefully as 
a duck, But boys would have had rough 
times rafting on Maine rivers during the 


freshets of the last week! 

The following has been waiting its turn a 

long time in the “ old folks’ ’’ package: 
WORCESTER, Mass, 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell me why the 
name of Moses Gill is always omitted from 
the list of governors of Massachusetts? IfI 
am not mistaken he was lieutenant governor 
in 1800 and re-elected in 1801, but, the gov- 
ernor dying, he succeeded to the office of 
governor. he vice-presidents of the United 
States who have sustained the same relation 
to the presidency are always included in the 
list. I have a table Governor Gill brought 
from England, which I prize very highly. 
The top 1s four and one-half feet square, in 
three leaves of solid San Domingo mahogany, 
an inch thick, with molded edge, standing 
upon old-style bird legs, with claw feet, each 
foot clasping a ball. R.N. M. 

Moses Gill was elected lieutenant gov- 
ernor in 1794 (with Samuel Adams as gov- 
ernor), and continued as such until June 7, 
1799, when, by the death of Governor In- 
crease Sumner, he became acting governor. 
Mr. Gill died himself May 20, 1800, and 
there was then neither governor nor lieuten- 
ant governor until Governor Caleb Strong 
took his seat ten days later. (Before 1832 
the political year began on the last Wednes- 
day of May, when the new governor was 
inaugurated. That was called ‘‘ General 
Election,’ or, commonly, ‘ Election,’’ and 
was a great day in Boston—some of your 
parents who did not live in Boston may 
remember eating ‘election cake’’!) The 
‘Civil Government Class’’ will find that 
the Constitution provides that the lieuten- 
ant governor, in case of a vacancy, “ shall 
perform all the duties of the governor,” and 
this language Lieut..Governor Wolcott has 
just now quoted, as I write, in his procla- 
mation announcing the death of Governor 
Greenhalge. But is he really governor? 

I hope there is room now to say that I 
have just received the card of a very young 
candidate for membership and have prom- 
ised her a certificate on the condition that 


she will write to the Corner on or before ber 
first birthday, which will be Feb. 29, 1904, 
Do you understand it? 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


A Japanese Business Card. The following is 
an exact copy of a business man’s card in 
Yokohama, which has been furnished for the 
Corner Scrap-Book. 1t shows that the trader 
must have many English-speaking customers 
or he would not advertise his wares in our 
language: 

SHOW THIS 
Mark of Japanese 
JEWELRY MAKER, 
A Finest in Town 
WHISKY BOY 
No. 17, Aioicho Itchome, (Minatobashidori.) 
YOKOHAMA JAPAN. 


—CARD TO 
Jinrikishamen 





Our shop is best and obliging worker that have every 
body known, and haveing articles Genuine Japanese 
Crystal and al) kinds of Curious Stones, Shells, Ivory 
Catseyes, Pearl and pure Tortoise Shell, ete, worked for 
ladies hair ornaments, Earrings, Lace Pin, Collor-Cuffs 
Buttons and Fingerrings, also for Gent’s scart pin, 
Buttons, Charm, and Spectacles, Gold and Silver arti 
cles, etc, etc, and (Repairs) gildings gold or Silver plate 
in electroplate or plainmending Sword, Fan, Chine, Loc 
kets and Chaims etc, Carveing, in Laid, work own bame 
ormonograms or any design according to orders we can 
works how much difficult Job with lowest Price insure, 
please try, once try. 
don’t forget name WHISKY. 

If readers think this is rather poor English, 
let them imagine an attempt of theirs to trans- 
late a similar advertisement into Japanese, 
and how our idioms and order of words 
would sound in the foreigntongue. Wethink 
‘* Whiskyboy”’ deserves credit for his enter- 
prise and his success. But why should ke 
have that peculiar name? The question was 
sent to a well-known missionary, pow in this 
country, and this is the explanation: 

Several years ago there lived in Tokyoa 
foreigner, in whose house this jeweler, then 
young, was @ servant—the boy, as servants 
are so generally called in the East. It was 
his duty to attend to the personal wants of 
the master. Now it happened that this mas- 
ter was very fond of whisky, and as soon as 
he entered the house, and frequently during 
the evening as well, he would call for his 
favorite beverage, with the words, ‘‘ whisky, 
boy.”’ This was done 80 often that the serv- 
ant became known as ‘‘ Whiskyboy,” and so 
he was addressed by the foreign friends ot 
the master and others. When, therefore, he 
started in business for himself, desiring the 
patronage of foreigners, he kept the name by 
which he was known to them, putting it on 
his business card, the Japanese characters on 
the card giving bis true name and place of 
business. 

lf any of our readers, traveling in Japan, 
should patronize this ‘‘obliging worker,’’ 
they might properly advise him not to think 
so much of his American name as to swallow 
any part of it! 

A New School Globe. An eminent French 
geographer has conceived the idea of having 
an immense terrestrial globe, 400 feet in di- 
ameter, so as to show off the relative hights 
and distances of the earth’s surface, as they 
should be. He asks for help and criticisms 
from geographers in carrying out the project. 
We suggest that the locomotive power to 
make it revolve be a boy, and that a place be 
arranged on the North Pole or the equator— 
perhaps on the summit of Chimborazo—for 
him to sit and work the apparatus! Then the 
boy who behaved the best in school might be 
given the job of running the world for that 
day’s geography lesson. 

What the Boy Said About the Earthquake. It 
was in the Hawaiian Islands. A small boy 
was awakened by a smaller one screaming 
and he said, ‘‘ What is it?’”” When it was ex- 
plained to him he turned over and remarked, 
sleepily, ‘“‘ Well, I guess I’ll get to sleep be- 
fore the next one comes—I usually sleep when 


it’s earthquaking.”’ 
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LeSsON FOR MARCH 29. 





BY SOPHIA C. STEDMAN. 





Our lessons for the past three months cover 
nearly the whole of the earthly life of our 
Lord as recorded by Luke, and yet they in 
no sense furnish even an outline of that life. 
They simply bring before us certain incidents 
which illustrate the personality of the man 
Christ Jesus. 

It is a significant fact that Luke’s gospel, 
which emphasizes the humanity of Christ, re- 
cords, more fully than any other, the miracu- 
lous events connected with the birth of our 
Saviour, and is the only one which has pre- 
served for us the song of the angels and the 
poems in which Zacharias, Mary and Simeon 
gave utterance to the emotions and hopes in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, psalms which are 
Messianic rather than Christian, and which 
bridge the chasm between the Old Testament 
and the New. 

Thus the “gospel of the humanity of 
Christ’ makes plain the divinity of the Son 
of Man, and, though written especially for 
Gentile Christians, presents him not only as 
a ‘‘ light to lighten the Gentiles,’ but also as 
the * glory of Israel.”’ 

Any study of Christ which was not intro- 
duced by a survey of the work of John the 
Baptist would be incomplete, for his appear- 
ance marked the “ beginning of the gospel.”’ 
Stern and uncompromising his message was, 
‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,” and when he had baptized Jesus and 
pointed him out as the “ Lamb of God,” his 
public career ended, with little apparent re- 
sult. But his work was not a failure, for it 
had accomplished its end in arousing the na- 
tion from its apathy and fixing attention 
upon Christ, and thus inaugurating a new 
dispensation. 

His work was negative rather than positive, 
and his personality is overshadowed by one 
mightier than he. Tous John the Baptist is 
not 80 much a man as a“ voice,” but it was 
his glory to prepare the way for the Messiah. 

As we turn from this last of the Hebrew 
prophets and recall the normal, healthy 
growth and development of Jesus during his 
obscure, uneventful life in the little village 
of Nazareth, and then follow him as he en- 
tered upon his public ministry, we are filled 
with gratitude that he came, not as one of the 
old prophets, but as the “friend of sinners.”’ 
Let us notice how the personality of Christ is 
revealed in his words and in his works. 

While we know almost nothing of his early 
life, we learn from his first recorded words 

that at the age of twelve years he was con- 
scious of his divine Sonship, but that this did 
not lessen his sense of the duty he, as a mem- 
ber of a buman family, owed in the home. 
Cherishing this consciousness he returned to 
Nazareth that he might live his perfect hu- 
man life filled with its homely duties. Thus 
he became our example, and in those years of 
seclusion accomplished a large part of his 
work as the ‘second Adam,” through whose 
obedience many are made righteous. As his 
public life opened the knowledge of his repre- 
sentative humanity led Jesus to submit to the 
baptism of John, and the visible descent upon 
him of the Holy Spirit was at once the seal of 
his Father’s approval and his anointing for 
his official work. 

As he entered upon his public ministry we 
notice: 

1. Christ made himself the center of his teach- 
ing. He claimed in himself the fulfillment of 
a familiar Messianic prophecy. He asserted 
and proved his power to forgivesin. He fore- 
told his own death and resurrection. He ex- 
ercised authority over the hearts and lives 
of men; his word must be heard and obeyed, 
his cross must be borne. 

And yet, stupendous as were these ciaims, 
they were advanced without arrogance or 
absurdity, for his miracles attested his super- 
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natural power and the beneficent ends for 
which that power was exerted proved his 
right to supremacy. As he restored the sick 
to health and raised the dead to life, he was 
only expressing in his works the divine self- 
consciousness which found utterance in his 
words. 

2. Christ called himself the Son of Man. The 
humanity of our Lord was no less real than 
his divinity. It entered into both his words 
and his works and it was this which gave 
such power to his teaching. He presented 
the highest truth in an attractive form, to 
this end making use of parables which re- 
vealed his intimate knowledge both of nature 
and of men. This power to express great 
truths in “ gracious words” enabled him to 
hold the attention of the masses, while it 
aroused the wonder of those among whom he 
had grown up and who knew him as a plain 
man like themselves. 

But his humanity is revealed in his works 
even more clearly than in his words. The 
tact which adapted methods to the varying 
conditions of those who came to him for help, 
the kindness which invited such appeals and 
repulsed not even the most importunate, the 
emotions — wonder and compassion — called 
out by the faith of a centurion and the sorrow 
of a childless widow, the tender sympathy for 
the bereaved parents, the wisdom which en- 
couraged a shrinking woman to confess her 
cure, and so led her out from superstition 
to faith, all these prove Jesus to have been 
“made in all things like unto his brethren.” 

3. Christ placed before men the highest stand- 
ard. He taught that professions of loyalty to 
himself were worthless unless embodied in the 
life; that self-denial was the condition of en- 
trance into his service; that love, expressing 
itself to all men irrespective of race or creed, 
was the law of his kingdom. He taught the 
efficacy of prayer, and gave a form of prayer 
which reveals God as our Father. He en- 
couraged faithfulness and foretold judgment 
upon the unfaithful. 

But what he required he fully exemplified. 
Self-denial was the keynote of his life. Not 
only did our Saviour prosecute his work with 
the certainty of rejection and death as his 
reward, but, although possessing infinite 
power, he subjected himself to the limita- 
tions of his humanity, using his divine power 
only for the help of the suffering. His heart 
so overflowed with love that the parable of 
The Good Samaritan seems like a ‘portrayal 
of his own life in allegory. When he taught 
his disciples to pray he spoke of that which 
he knew, for prayer was the atmosphere in 
which he lived. 

Such is the Christ of whom we have been 
studying. It has been well said: 

It takes his greatness with his limitations, 
his strength and his weakness, his divinity 
and his humanity to affect us most.... We 
want a being that shall come down to our 
sympathies, and so stand on the same plane 
with us, with the tides of feeiing flowing 
through us both; and at the same time one 
before whom we shall bow with reverence 
and awe—the very being we bave in Christ, 
one whose thoughts and feelings span the 
mighty void between God and man... the 
God-with-us, the Man-divine—that Being who 
towers above our reason, but grasps and holds 
our hearts. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, March 22-28. Forgiveness of Injuries. 
Matt. 18: 21-35. 
In what spirit; to what extent; with what limi- 


tations. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





Montaigne believed that the object of edu- 
cation was to fill a boy or girl “‘ with an honest 
curiosity for information about everything.” 
We are at last coming to understand that any 
kind of knowledge which the child cares 
nothing about and that he acquires against 
his will is of small profit to him. The great 
success in teaching is to stimulate in the pupil 
a wish to learn.—Childhood. 
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A big wash looks discouraging. | 


4 But when you have the right weapon > 
to attack the great stack of soiled 
clothes with, the battle is half won 
4 already. 


)} Sunlight 
Soap | 


is the weapon to use. It will make 


al 


, that big wash look like a pile of q 
driven snow. 
All the sheets and blankets as well 


as the delicate fabrics will be saved 

by Sunlight Soap, and there won’t 

be any tearing or ripping, because 
; you don’t have to rub. 4 
Less Labor 
Greater Comiort 4 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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The Salt ‘‘just as good” 
as “Yorkshire” does not exist. 
If your dealer offers a substi- 
tute, say you want Bradley’s 


“Yorkshire” 
Salt 


—let some one else have the 
just as good.” 


For the dairy it is supreme, for it is 
the only salt absolutely free from lime, 
and the only brand (without damaging 
adulterations) that won't lump and hard- 
en. We will send you a sample bag free 
if you will send your address. 

BRADLEY SALT CO., 
49 Jay St., New York. 


Purest 


4 Commercial St., Boston. 


on Best 











A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively smal! 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenders bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Help to Build. Itis interesting to be brought 
into touch, through one of her letters to Mr. 
Hood, with work which its pastor, an enter- 
prising, earnest young Boston woman is do- 
ing in @ little Colorado church. The C. C. 
B. S. has pledged its aid in the erection of a 
new building, and Miss Bumstead has suc- 
ceeded in arousing the enthusiasm of her 
parishioners. She writes: ‘‘ Thus far a bless- 
ing has been on the work and many unwill- 
ing hands have been made willing. One old 
mountaineer who, I believe, would never 
have anything to do with our church in the 
past, has hauled four loads of rock. He has 
also visited the pastor, and now attends 
church services regularly, morning and even- 
ing.” 

a example of the urgent appeals which 
the Church Building Society is constantly re- 
ceiving is a recent letter from a pastor in a 
Nebraska town where there are three saloons 
but no house of worship and no church serv- 
ices except those carried on by this loyal 
Congregational minister in a schoolhouse. 
He writes: ‘‘The work is hard and necessa- 
rily slow owing to opposition from the saloon 
element. They even went so far as to hire 
their children to stay away from us.’’ Never- 
theless, forty-two members have been received 
into the church during the seventeen months 
of his pastorate. The pastor adds that he 
would like to hold special meetings, but there 
is no suitable place as the schoolhouse is 
available only on Sundays, and makes the 
need of achurch edifice still more apparent 
when he says, ‘‘ My field is twenty miles east 
and west and I don’t know how far north and 
south, as I have not had time to cover the 
whole ground. I have been eight miles both 
ways from home and all the territory seems 
to bein my parish, as no one else claims it, 
and I am trying to take possession for the 
Lord and Congregationalism.’”’ What better 
arguments could the C. C. B.S. have for 
claiming the support of our churches than 
such letters as this? 

Hope for Mongolia. There is a prospect of 
reaching the Mongols witb the gospel at last, 
according to Mr. Roberts of our North China 
Mission. In company with two missionaries 
of other denominations he made a week’s tour 
in Mongolia, last fall, with a view to opening 
anew mission station at Hara Oso, fifty miles 
northwest from Kalgan, where James Gil- 
mour formerly labored and where lives Boy- 
nito, a well-known Mongol convert. Decided 
opposition on the part of petty local officials 
was manifested when Mr. Larson of Dr. Simp- 
son’s mission took up his residence in Boy- 
nito’s house and the enterprise had to be 
abandoned. However, Mr. Roberts succeeded 
in obtaining the support of a high magistrate 
in Kalgan, who informed the Mongolians gov- 
erned by him that the foreigners have the 
privilege of preaching the Christian religion 
in Hara Oso and the natives have a right to 
believe in it, and our worker writes at a later 
date that he is sure that Boynito and the 
missionaries will be protected from harm in 
the future. Mr. Roberts has finished revising 
the Mongolian catechism and has had his 
Mongol teacher carve two blocks for printing 
sheet tracts of the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments, while others have been copy- 
ing the Mongol grammar and translating the 
Mongol-German-Russian dictionary into Erg- 
lish. Already a Norwegian missionary has 
succeeded in buying land and locating at 
Urga and reports that his teacher, a Lama, 
has been converted and become a true helper. 
“ These facts,”’ writes Mr. Roberts, ‘‘ with the 
added hope of the speedy coming of other 
missionaries for Mongolia, seem to give some 
hope for the evangelization of that country.” 


Church Extension in India. Mr. Chandler of 


Madura reports the organization of a new 
church and the ordination of another native 
pastor, making four churches now in that 
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city under the oversight of the American 
Board. The new organization, which is to be 
called the South Gate Church, is composed of 
Christians living in the southern part of 
Madura together with some scattered in vil- 
lages south of the city as far as ten miles 
away. Forty-two persons brought letters of 
recommendation from other churches. The 
usual exercises of organization and ordina- 
tion of the pastor, who is the son of a deacon 
of the West Gate Church, were in charge of a 
local association of seven churches, known 
as the East Local Church Union. A portion 
of the new pastor’s salary is to be paid from 
the offerings of the English congregation and 
some of them attended the exercises as a 
proof of their interest, while a third of the 
amount necessary will be given by the Native 
Evangelical Society, with the understanding 
that its aid is to be reduced each year. 


American Board Receipts. The following is a 
statement of the receipts of the American 
Board for the month of February, and for the 
first six months of the financial year com- 
pared with the receipts for the corresponding 
periods of the previous year, not including 
the sums contributed for the debt: 








Feb., 1895. -Feb., 1896. 
Regular donations, 28,221.06 $34,735.80 
Donations for special objects, 9,184.53 2,787.12 
Legacies, 1,775.56 19,632.25 
$45,182.15 $57,155.17 
Six mos. Six mos. 
last year. this year. 
Regular donations, $204,001.21 $200,620.11 
Donations for special objects, 25,674.19 21,957.57 
Legacies, 80,698.83 55,522.95 
#310,374.23 $278,100.63 

THE WORLD AROUND. 
Progressive Movement in China. From Dr. 


Griffith John comes the news that judging by 
a visit he bas recently paid to points far in- 
land the Chinese people are now quie: and 
accessible. Another encouraging sign from 
China is a reform club recently organized in 
Peking under the deep shadow of imperial 
conservatism, its members being young men 
of official position or literary prominence. 
They advocate change and improvement and 
propose to bring it about through educational 
methods. Rev. Gilbert Reid, a Presbyterian 
missionary who is making a marked impres- 
sion on members of the higher classes in 
China, has interested himself in this Associa- 
tion for Enlightenment, as the organization 
is called, and is known as one of the foreign 
advisers. These young progressives desire 
to bring about a change in the government 
system of education, abolishing many cum- 
brous regulations and introducing the West- 
ern studies. They are planning a library, a 
reading-room and a polytechnic, collecting 
the books on foreign topics and the sciences 
and they have started a paper issued every 
other day. While terming this enterprise 
‘*the most hopeful sign of the government at 
present,’’ Mr. Reid frankly admits that its 
weakness is in lack of moral grip and in the 
danger that, being entirely confined to the 
Chinese and not friendly to the Manchus, the 
imperial family may oppose it as an insurrec- 
tionary movement. 

African Pioneer Gone. The announcement of 
the death of William Anderson of Old Cala- 
bar follows close upon the brief sketch of his 
life which we published a few weeks ago. 
In the providence of God he was permitted to 
return to Africa to die as he wished among 
the people whom he loved, although it is a 
cause for regret that he did not live to wit- 
ness the jubilee of the Old Calabar Mission, 
which is close at hand. The missionary peri- 
odicals contain many hearty tributes to the 
work and character of this pioneer, who was 
not an explorer nor a creator of native litera- 
ture, but simply an evangelist and teacher, 
preaching the gospel, organizing and educat- 
ing the native church. A characteristic in- 
cident is told concerning his retirement from 
active missionary service. He sent a letter 
to the mission board of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church complaining that his retiring 
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allowance of $600 was much too large, and 
asking that half of it might be divided be- 
tween the Aged Ministers’ Fund and the for- 
eign missionary work. In many ways the 
attention of the Scotch churches is being 
turned to Old Calabar. During the past year 
the three fathers of the mission—Hope Wad- 
dell, aged ninety ; Hugh Goldie, aged eighty ; 
and now William Anderson, aged eighty-four 
—have been called away, and the jubilee 
must be celebrated around their fresh-made 
graves. Six new missionaries are to be sent 
out this month, but the appeal is going forth 
for still larger re-enforcements. 


OO 


Y, P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, March 29-April 4. Things That Keep 
Us from God. Prov. 6: 16-19; 8: 13-17. 

It is a solemn thought that despite the om- 
nipotence of God a barrier between him and 
the human soul may be erected by means of 
which he is, as it were, practically absent. 
The light of the sun pervades every corner 
of the universe, and yet tombs and catacombs 
can be constructed in which the blackest 
darkness reigns. We touch here one of the 
great mysteries of the human life—no limita- 
tion on God’s part of his desire to bless and 
save, but such action by man as virtually 
defeats his purpose. 

There is nothing in one’s circumstances that 
keeps him from God. In the midst of the 
hardest earthly conditions and the keenest 
sorrow men have recognized their Maker and 
their Redeemer. The barriers between God 
and the soul are entirely of its own construc- 
tion. They differ in the case cf different per- 
sons. With the rich man in the parable it 
was his splendid houses and goods; with the 
captain of the Syrian host it was superior 
national pride; with any of us it may be this 
or that indulgence, trifling enough in itself, 
perhaps, yet so dear and indispensivle that 
rather than give it up we are willing to do 
without the help and care of God. No one 
can say for another what his hindrance is, 
but in general it is true that the objectiona- 
ble thing is some manifestation of pride or 
selfishness. The way to get rid of it is not to 
lop off the flower but to seek the taproot and 
eradicate that however much it costs. 

It is encouraging to remember that the 
very things that now keep us from God may 
through a reconstruction of our thought and 
purpose be transformed into helps in our 
Christian life and channels for our Christian 
service. These verses in Proverbs, for in- 
stance, refer to the hand, the eyes, the mouth, 
the feet and the heart as under certain cir- 
cumstances servants of the evil one and hate- 
ful to God. But we know very well that the 
mouth which now speaks cursing can be made 
to utter blessing; the eyes which see only 
that which feeds the fires of passion and only 
that which is unlovely in their fellowmen can 
also be trained to behold that which is lova- 
ble, yea, even to gaze into the face of God; 
that the hands and feet which now move at 
the impulse of selfishness may be set to per- 
form the Master’s tasks and that the heart, 
foul though it may now be, can, by the influ- 
ence of God’s spirit, be transformed into a 
dwelling place of lofty thoughts and noble 
purposes. 


oe - ane 


The first convention of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of Vermont was held with the 


Middlebury College Association, Feb. 25,26. Miss 
Simms, national college secretary, and Miss Wing, 
State secretary of Massachusetts, assisted in the 


services. The meetings were well attended and 
enthusiastic and steps were taken for forming a 
permanent State organization. The next conven- 
tion will be held at Montpelier.—S. M. Sayford, 
the college evangelist, was here for three days, 
commencing Feb. 17. In addition to the regular 
services a great deal of personal work was done 
which counts for a higher spiritual life. Mr. Say- 
ford went from here to Michigan University. 
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Literature 


RHETORIC AND LITERATURE. 

The question of the study of Engiish is 
one which is always with us, and it carries 
along with it the other question of rheteri- 
cal training which never seems to reach a 
settlement. To the ordinary mind it would 
seem a simple proposition enough, and 
quite beyond the reach of controversy, that 
one must know a thing at its best before he 
can be expected to use it at its best, but 
there have been times and places within 
the memory of many of us in which boys 
and girls, who may be said to have known 
nothing whatever about the best English, 
have been taken in hand by teachers who 
undertook to teach them how to write well 
by certain processes of synthesis accord- 
ing to which words were to be put together 
correctly. 

Aside from the question whether in this 
age of overflowing literary productions and 
an extraordinarily overstocked market it 
is not cruelty to teachany one to write good 
English—about which there may well be 
two opinions—the question of method and 
order is so important, and the cart has so 
often been harnessed in front of the horse, 
that we are glad to welcome the assistance 
of the editor of the Century in what seems 
to us the only rational and possible view of 
the matter. ‘After a costly experience 
of the drudgery that composition work 
forces on teacher and pupil, we would say 
emphatically,’’ he writes, ‘‘that there is 
no educational method at present that in- 
volves 80 enormous an outlay of time, en- 
ergy and money, with so correspondingly 
smallaresult. To neglect the teaching of 
literature for the teaching of composition 
is like showing a hungry man how to work 
his jaws instead of givirg him something to 
eat.”’ To support this view he cites the 
case of ‘‘a specialist who investigated the 
question by reading many hundred Sopho- 
more compositions in two of our leading 
colleges. In one college every Freshman 
wrote themes steadily through the year, 
with an accompaniment of sound instruc- 
tion in rhetorical principles; in the other 
college every Freshman studied Shakespeare, 
with absolutely no training in rhetoric and 
no practice in composition. A comparison 
of the themes written in their Sophomore 
year by these students showed that these 
students were technically on a par.” Ina 
word the rhetoricians undertake to show a 
man how to express himself on the chance 
that he may have thoughts, The teachers 
of literature wish to be sure that their stu- 
dents have thoughts, being well enough as- 
sured that those who think will care to 
express themselves intelligibly. In our 
opinion one of the chief uses of formal 
rhetoric at the critical stage in a young 
man’s thinking isto keep down the number 
of competitors for the few places which are 
open to those who have learned to write 
good English, but wesuppose this is hardly 
what the teachers themselves have in view. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
SERMONS, 

The Religion of Hope by Philip S. Moxom, 
These sermons are garnered fruit from a 
busy and successful ministry—selections 
from the accumulated product of thirteen 
years of labor. Their keynote is that Chris- 
tian optimism which suggested the title 
and which finds direct .expression in the 
first sermon of the book. Mr. Moxom is in 
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thorough sympathy with the modern 
thought of progress—progress in teaching 
in the older life of the church and progress 
in life and teaching in the present age—and 
he feels the power of the presence of God’s 
spirit. ‘' Because revelation is progressive, 
corresponding to man’s growing power of 
apprehension and depending upon it, there 
are many features of the revelatory process 
that are incidental and transient. Learn- 
ing is, in part, a process of discarding. 
Low ideas of the divine nature are con- 
stantly replaced by higher. New points of 
view necessitate an abandonment of the 
old, ... This progress is not in any sense 
artificial, nor is it a mere order of sequence; 
it is vital and experimental and has an in- 
destructible continuity. . . . Thereal prog- 
ress of Christian thought is advance in 
power to understand and interpret Jesus, 
A book may be exhausted, for the capacity 
of ‘the letter’ is limited, but a personality 
—such a personality—is inexhaustible.” 
With this conception of the power and or- 
der of Christ’s reign, these sermons are tonic 
for the indecisive and despairing times in 
which we live. We find ourselves quarrel- 
ing with Mr. Moxom’s choice of words at 
times, as, for example, with ‘‘ revelatory ”’ 
in the sentence quoted above, a word which 
seems to usclumsy and unnecessary, though 
it has the recognition of the dictionaries, 
but we commend the book to our readers 
for their enjoyment as well as profit. 
[Roberts Brothers. $1.25.] 

Among the speakers at Northfield last 
summer was Prebendary Webb Peploe of 
London. His addresses have been gathered 
into a volume called The Victorious Life, 
which has been edited by Delavan L. Pier- 
son and contains a good portrait of the au- 
thor. The decision to print the addresses 
was taken too late to secure a full report of 
all of them, and the book shows the lack of 
the author’s personal care in more than one 
particular. It is, indeed, not a book, in the 
sense of being a matured and fully consid- 
ered utterance upon a great theme, but a 
collection of reports of extemporary ad- 
dresses, which must have been far more 
effective as delivered than they are in cold 
print. They are the utterance of a man 
who is filled with the Word and has an un 
usual power of seeing the relation of its 
truth to daily life. The effect upon those 
who heard him was stimulating and inspir- 
ing, and those who read will find them- 
selves reminded constantly of the great de- 
mands and sufficient helps of God’s king- 
dom, It is good to spend a little time with 
one whose faith is so unquestioning and his 
enthusiasm so infectious as Mr. Webb-Pep- 
loe’s. Theintroduction, with its somewhat 
fulsome eulogy, adds nothing to the force 
of the book. [Baker & Taylor Co. $1 25.] 

LITERARY STUDY. 

A History of Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture (1780-1895), by George Saintsbury, pro- 
fessor in the University of Edinburgh, is 
the fourth and concluding volume in the 
series of histories of English literature, the 
first of which, by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
takes up the early literature; the second, 
by Professor Saintsbury, that of the age 
of Elizabeth; the third, by Edmund Gosse, 
that of the eighteenth century. Professor 
Saintsbury had in this volume the most 
difficult task of all, both on account of the 
overwhelming mass of material requiring 
to be sifted and the lack of perspective. 
These difficulties he has partly eliminated 
by confining his history to the authors 
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who have died, and partly met by an admi- 
rable order, industry and balance of critica] 
judgment. In addition to these qualities 
the style of the book is easy, picturesque 
and humorous, thoroughly readable in and 
for itself, and therefore the book is far 
more than a book of reference. It is 
not to be expected that any reader will 
find himself in exact agreement with all 
the author’s critical judgments, for the 
writers considered are not yet sifted by 
the years and prejudice concerning some 
of them is strong, but he will find it neces. 
sary to give reasons to himself for his dis- 
agreements and in this respect the book 
will be educative as well as enjoyable, 
[Macmillan & Co. $1.50.] 

Edward Everett Hale has written a char- 
acteristic and interesting intrcduction for 
Two Unpublished Essays by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The essays themselves are Bow- 
doin prize dissertations of Emerson’s col- 
lege days, printed from the manuscripts 
preserved in the Harvard University library, 
one on The Character of Socrates, the other 
on The Present State of Ethical Philosophy. 
They prefigure both the style and method 
of thought of their distinguished author in 
the years of his maturity, but are of special 
interest only to students of his life and 
works. No one would be wise to begin an 
acquaintance with Emerson by reading 
them. [Lamson, Wolfe & Co. $1.00] 

POETRY. 

Fleet Street Ecologues, by John Davidson, 
comes to us with the double imprint of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., and of John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, London. After being much 
ridiculed and greatly overpraised in Eng- 
land, we are glad to have an American 
copyright edition, beautifully printed and 
in every way pleasant to the eyes. With 
some qualifications, we are inclined to take 
decidedly the part of its eulogists. It re- 
vives a form of verse used by Theocritus, 
Vergil and Spenser, and laughed to death 
for England by Gay a century and a half 
ago, and revives it with an assured strength 
which never leaves the result in doubt for a 
moment. In spite of the title, and theinva- 
riable opening of London doubt and dis- 
content, the poems are really poems of the 
country side, and display a loving knowl- 
edge of fields and forests which sweeps like 
a clear wind through the windows of the 
town. The book is characteristic of the 
age in its sorrowful view of life and its 
gropipg in the dark for consolation, but 
the effect at bottom is that of courage and 
hope. [$1.25.] 

Goethe and Schiller’s Xenions, selected 
and translated by Paul Carus. It was a 
good thought to make a comprehensive 
selection from these famous critical and 
satirical epigrams with translations for 
English readers. In German literature 
they stand for the castigation of bombast and 
artificiality, as Pope’s Dunciad stands in 
our own literary history, but their influ- 
ence is much more far-reaching and effect- 
ive because they are constructive and not 
merely denunciatory. The book is well 
printed in long album form, which lends 
itself to the isolation and emphasis of the 
epigrams, each of which, with its render- 
ing, has a page to itself, and the notes are 
good. Unfortunately the preface prepares 
us for the radical defect of the book, which 
is a lack of feeling for the beauty and sub- 
tlety of the English tongue. Unequal as 
the Xenien are we should be sorry to have 
even the best of them judged by the Eng 
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lish renderings which are here given. Mr. 
Carus is so anxious lest the reader should 
miss the point that he drives it in witha 
mallet. For instance, to take an example 
which embodies a great and fruitful criti- 
cal principle, the original reads: 

DIE UNBERUFENEN. 


Tadeln is leicht, erschaffen so schwer; ihr Tadler 
des Schwachen, : 

Habt ihr das treffliche denn auch zu belohnen ein 
Herz? 


The rendering of the book is this: 
TO INCOMPETENT REVIEWERS. 


Difficult ’tis to achieve ; criticism is easy, O critics! 
Shrink not, when finding a flaw, freely from prais- 
ing the good. 


But, if we might venture on our own ac- 
count to follow the original a little more 
closely, the rendering might be: 
THE UNSUMMONED, 
Easy is it to blame, and to fashion is hard, O ye 
critics 
Blaming the weak! have ye hearts to acknowledge 
the excellent too? 
A good photograph of the Weimar statue 
of the two poets is prefixed to the book 
[Open Court Publishing Co. $1.50.] 

Echoes of Battle, by Bushrod Washington 
James, is a finely printed and illustrated 
book of martial poems and prose descrip- 
tive chapters, all patriotic and most of them 
devoted to scenes or recollections of the 
Revolution or the warforthe Union. There 
is a manly as well as martial ring to these 
lyrics and the author’s enthusiasm is all 
for the great causes to which men gave 
their lives and not for the mere glory and 
pomp of war. [Henry T. Coates & Co. 
$2 00.] 

STORIES. 

Dr. Warrick’'s Daughters, by Rebecca 
Harding Davis. The illustrations in this 
book are very good indeed, being reduced 
with care and printed with discretion. The 
book itself is one of sharp contrasts—of the 
North and South, of wealth and poverty, of 
husband and wife, of sister and sister, of 
brother and brother and of two lovers for 
each of the heroines. We do not say this 
in the least in disparagement, for Mrs. 
Davis has made a strong and interesting 
story, but by way of illustrating her method 
of work in this particular case. One is a 
little sorry for both the sisters, the one who 
sells herself for millions and the one who 
would have liked a little more romance in 
her lover, but the book brings a well-rea- 
soned and enjoyable study of American life 
to a definite end in which the moral is obvi- 
ous enough—if any reader nowadays cares 
foramoral, [Harper & Brothers, $1 50.] 

A Princess of the Gutter, by L. T. Meade. 
This is a story of the London slums told 
with much but not concentrated power. 
The real story, the essential building, of the 
book would be better seen if there were 
less scaffolding. As it is we sympathize 
with the story of self-sacrificing toil among 
the poorest classes and are glad whenever 
we can get a glimpse of the real heroine— 
the devoted and admirable princess of the 
gutter, after whom the book is named. 
There is much good teaching also in the 
book as to the essential conditions under 
which alone Christian help may be brought 
to those who dislike the very name of reli- 
gion. Those who feel the stirring of the 
new brotherhood, which is, after all, as old 
as Jesus, will do well to read this book. 
[G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 

We have had the woman’s view of the 
“New Woman” in books whose titles will 
occur to many of our readers, and new we 
are hearing from the other side and stories 
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abound which give a man’s view of the same 
pervasive subject. Such a book is A Clever 
Wife by W. Pitt Ridge. Whether the au- 
thor deprecates criticism in certain quar- 
ters by dedicating his book ‘‘To my dear 
sisters,” or really is thinking of a purely 
fraternal relation, we do not know, but the 
former meaning suggests itself as probable. 
The story is told of a man and woman in 
the London Bohemian life who are married, 
only to go on their different pursuits of lit- 
erary and artistic fame, and of the breaking 
down of the woman’s self-dependence in 
the face of the need of a man’s protection. 
While the book is not a great book its pic- 
tures are cleverly drawn and pertinent to 
the time. [Harper & Brothers. $1.25.] 


NOTES. 


—— The Cambridge Magazine for March has 
an article on Longfellow in Home Life by 
his daughter, Miss Alice M. Longfellow, who 
has hitherto steadfastly refused to write any- 
thing in the line of recollections of her dis- 
tinguished father. She bas also supplied 
three hitherto unpublished portraits. 


—— The Chicago Record nearly a year ago 
offered $30,000 in prizes for stories of mys- 
tery, and the prize winners have just been 
announced. The first prize goes to Harry 
Stillwell Edwards of Macon, Georgia, the 
second goes to England. Among the success- 
ful names is that of Miss Katherine Lee Bates 
of Wellesley, whose story is called The Tur- 
ret Chamber. 


— In James Edwin Campbell, who re- 
cently died in gomeroy, O., the Negro race 
has lost one of their literary pioneers and 
the nation a strong and successful writer. 
Much of his work was in the dialect of his 
own people, which he employed in humorous 
sketches of considerable power, and in pa- 
thetic and didactic work as well, but he was 
master also of a strong and pure English 
style. 


—— Hartford Seminary has the largest and 
most important library in the city. Professor 
Perry has recently put on exhibition its large 
collection of printed Greek New Testaments, 
which is unequaled in the country, and this 
and the other treasures of the library, includ- 
ing the curiosities gathered by missionaries 
of the American Board, have been thrown 
open to public inspection. The library is 
unique among theological libraries also, we 
believe, in being freely opened to the public 
both for research and for circulation. 


— The question having been raised why 
the late Lord Leighton did not leave a larger 
fortune, Harriet G. Hosmer answers in a let- 
ter to the Nation: “It is due to the memory 
of Leighton, and upon the authority of a life- 
long friend, to state that more than half of 
his annual income was devoted to his less 
prosperous brethren in art. No artist ever 
appealed in vain to Lord Leighton for aid, 
and it was this ever kindliness and gener- 
osity of heart—this first quality—which en- 
deared him to his friends, and which excited 
their admiration far more than even his most 
brilliant achievements.”’ 


—— The venerable and learned Prof. Jacob 
Cooper, LL. D., of Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J., is credited with inducing 
Mr. Gladstone to edit the works of Bishop 
Butler, and he has read the advance sheets 
of all of Mr. Gladstone’s recent magazine 
articles on Butler and the edition of Butler 
just issuing from the press annotated by Mr. 
Gladstone. Professor Cooper has never been 
disposed to seek notoriety or popular recog- 
nition, but among students of Greek and 
metaphysics, at home and abroad, he has the 
highest rank, and his correspondence with 
Mr. Gladstone has been constant for many 
years. 
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—— The old sectional jealousy of which we 
used to hear when there was so much talk 
about ‘Southern writers’’ seems to be com- 
ing to the surface again, as voiced and re- 
buked by two Virginia newspapers. Says the 
Alexandria Times: 


We are even now having imposed on us by 
Webster and Worcester a language that 
neither Washington nor Mason, Jefferson 
nor Madison, Henry nor Randolph spoke. 


To which the Richmond Despatch replies: 


Nor wrote. Thatisall true. But what are 
we going to do about it? What have we 
done about it? Discredited and starved, 
or driven away our literary men of all sorts; 
maintained outside publishers and broken 
down our own. We have no Southern 
literature. Our Southern writers have to 
write for Northern readers and Northern pub- 
lishers. Thatisthe truth. Now let us turn 
in and kick and curse ourselves vigorously 
fora while. It may do us good. Meanwhile, 
let Southern authors at least thank God that 
— as not have to go to England to be 
heard, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


American Book Co. New York. 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE, By 
Brander Matthews. pp. 256. $1.00. 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By Lyman Hall. pp. 
368. $1.00. 
OLD STORIES OF THE EAST. By James Baldwin. 
pp. 215. 45 cents. 
AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Baskerville and Sewell. 
pp. 349. 90 cents. 

HOHER ALS DIE KIRCHE. By Wilhelmine von Hil- 
lern, Edited by F. A. Dauer. pp. 96. 25 cents. 
THE LIFE OF NELSON. By Robert Southey. pp. 394. 

40 cents. 
HAMLET. By William Shakespeare. pp. 163. 25 
cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 
AGNOSTICISM AND RELIGION. By Jacob G. Schur- 
man. pp. 181. $1.00. 
SUNRISE STORIES. By Roger Riordon and Tozo 
Takayanagi. pp.281. $1.50. 
A LADY OF QUALITY. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. pp. 363. $1.50. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. By James Anthony 
Froude. pp. 294. $2.00. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. pp. 589. $1.25. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 

A SILVER JUBILEE. The 25th Anniversary of the 
First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 
pp. 134, $1.00. 

Benziger Bros. New York. 

THe Crrevs RIDER’s DAUGHTER. By F. von 
Brackel. Translated by Mary A. Mitchell. pp. 
317. $1.25. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

THE LiGat THaT LiEs. Ky Cockburn Harvey. pp. 
163. 75 cents, 

CAMEOS. By Marie Corelli. pp. 291. $1.00. 

Woodfall Co. New York. 

THE YOUTHS’ DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, By 

E. S. Ellis, M.A. pp. 146. 50 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL, By Mrs. Humpbry Ward. pp. 
319. 25 cents. 
MIss STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. pp 
460. 50 cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 
SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP. VERTICAL EDITION. 
Seven numbers. 6 cents each 
GERMANIA TExTS: KAurz, Wieland’s Oberon, 
Goethe's Die Krénung Josefs 11., Gervinus, Les- 
sing’s Dramaturgie, Kurz, Lessing's Minna von 
Barnhelm, Khull Meier Helmbrecht, Wieland 
aus Goethe’s Gediichtnisrede. 10 cents each. 


International News Co. New York. 

A RICH MAN’sS DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
pp. 392. 50 cents. 

Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 

LINES READ AT THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
OF THE HASTY PUDDING CLUB OF HARVARD COL- 
LEGE. $1.00. 6 

Rev. Manfred P. Welcher. Peekskill. 

A MANUAL FOR LEARNING THE BOOKS OF THE 

BIBLE. 3 copies 10 cents. 


Whittier & Shepperson, Richmond, Va, 
BIBLE MEMORY CARDS. By I. T. Avery. 


L. Prang & Co. Boston. 
PRANG’S EASTER PUBLICATIONS. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
Tue ‘Il WILLS” OF THE PSALMS. By Rev. P. B. 
Power. pp. 404. 50 cents. 


G, P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE CRIME OF THE CENTURY. By Rodrigues Otto- 
lengui. pp. 349. 50 cents. 


American Book Co. New York. 
OBSERVATION KLANKS IN Puysivs. By W.C. A. 
Hammell. 30 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


March, EpDUCATION.—NEW WORLD.—DONAHOE’S, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING.— FoRUM.—HOMILEJ1IC RE- 
VIEW.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.— PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW.—OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS —KOOKBUYER. 
—SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHEKR.—SUNDAY.— 
Goop WoRDs.—PANSY.—KINDFKGARTEN NEWS. 
—BIBLIA.— WOMANKIND. — MUSICAL ReEvoRD — 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY.—PENXY.- 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—LITERARY NEws.— 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS.— BIBLICAL 
WORLD.—SCHOOL REVIEW. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


308TON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
23, 10 A.M. Address by Rev. C. KE. Harrington, D. D., on 
The Millstone of Christianity, a review of Goldwin 
Smith’s article in the Century, followed by a speech 
from Pres. N. G. Frost of Berea, 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Koard of Missions in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at ll a. M. 

Uniow BiBLE CLASS, conducted by Kev. Alfred A. 
Wright, D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, satur- 
day,3 P.M. 

CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND CHRISTIAN 
WorKERS at Chicago during the month of April. Spe- 
cial lectures by Superintendent Torrey, Prof. W. W. 
White and Dr. W.J. Erdman. All who desire to avail 
themselves of this special conference and stopping at 
the Lustitute at the reduced price for board and room 
of $5 per week should make application early of Supt. 
®R. A. Torrey, 80 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS, 


Alabama, Saturday, March 28, 
Tennessee, Nashville, Wednesday, April 1. 
Georgia. Atlanta, Wednesday, April 1. 
Arizona, Tempe, Wednesday, April 8. 
Texas, Cleburne, Thursday, April 9. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, Wednesday, April 15. 
New Jersey, Newark, Tuesday, oy 21. 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, Thursday, April 30. 
Missouri, Lamar, Tuesday, May 5. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Thursday, May 7. 
Ohio, Marietta, Tuesday, May 12. 
Indiana, Michigan City, Tuesday, May 12. 
[llinois, Aurora, Monday, May 18. 
Iowa, Davenport, Tuesday, May 19. 


Massachusetts, Fall River, Tuesday, May 19. 


Michigan, Greenville, Tuesday, May 19. 
New York, Canandaigua, Tuesday, May 19. 
South Dakota, Pierre, Tuesday, May 19. 
Pennsylvania, Ridgway, Tuesday, May 26. 
Rhode Island, Westerly, Tuesday, May 26. 


Tuesday, June 9. 


Vermont, 
Tuesday, June 16, 


Connecticut Asso., Hartford, 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
{s represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer, 

WomaAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, #to5. An- 
uual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.06 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
&. Swett, Pub.ishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

Wowan’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Catruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY A88S0CIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Mis-ious in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the [Indians aud Chinese. Bostcn office, 21 Con- 
ae Mouse; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street. ; 

leveland office Y. M.C. A. Bu Iding. Donations may 
be sent te either of the above offices, orto H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUIL°ING SOCIETY. 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
¢ional House, Boston, F eld Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Societry.—(Inctua- 
{ng work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
‘hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
gational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
I Address, 10 Congregational House, Poston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, 1). D, Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev, N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
_ States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Svup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches destring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
ions from without the State. Room 224, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll a. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 

ongregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
regational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8——. to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
yoses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 
The practical outcome of an Iowa revival 
is sufficient proof of its genuineness. The 


decided step taken by so many converts in 
uniting with the churches must be an untold 
encouragement. 
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Since that Washington church joins cur 
order under such direct promptings, it is all 
the more welcome. 

It is refreshing to contrast the simple and 
always timely subjects which are now en- 
gaging the attention of a Connecticut con- 
gregation with the sensational and often 
wearisome announcements which arouse the 
curiosity and often the disgust cf many a 
parish neighborhood. 

- A church in Ohio which has just been newly 
and beautifully housed began its career in 
a building erected in thirty six hours. 

To the cottage prayer meetings frequently 
held previous to a prospective revival cam- 
paign is doubtless due much of the willingness 
of individuals to labor with a consecrated 
spirit and in harmony with the general move- 
ment. Instances of the effect of such careful 
preparatory work are almost weekly recorded 
and often deserve quite as much notice as the 
later efforts. 

It might further the cause of patriotism not 
a little for some Christian Endeavor good 
citizenship committee t» see that the report 
from that town in New Mexico had no chance 
of being repeated. 

* Persistence is the order till the reform is 
accomplished,”’ is the word from our undis- 
mayed friends in New lampshire’cities. 
Of Special Note. 

Large accessions in Iowa and Michigan. 

A New York church—a veritable hive 
prospective pastors and Christian workers. 

A generous gift to Bangor students. 

A parsonage playroom in New Mexico. 

A‘*Do Something Club” in New Jersey. 
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REV. C A. DINSMORE. 


Phillips Church, teing the only Congrega- 
tional stronghold in South Boston, receives 
liberal support from that section and has been 
for years a vigorous organization of over 700 
members—the third largest church of its order 
in the city. Less than a year ago, by the de- 
parture of its last pastor, Rev. W. H G. Tem- 
ple, tothe Pacific coast, the Phillips pulpit 
was left vacant, but within six months the 
new leader, Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, was chosen, 
and was formally inducted into his pcsition 
last week Wednesday by a large council. At 
the evenirg service a good attendance gath- 
ered in spite of a severe storm. The audito- 
rium was beautifully adorned with flowers 
and plants, and select music was rendered. 
Dr R.R. Meredith preached the sermon and 
Dr. E. K. Alden offered the prayer. 

Some time before his official connection 
with the church was completed Mr. Dins- 
more had made his home among his new peo- 
ple and had assumed the full duties of pastor. 
He came from a busy life of great activity in 
the church and community of Willimantic, 
Ct., where besides his parish work during a 
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pastorate of about five years he had been 
associated with the leading reform organiza- 
tions and other societies working for the ele- 
vation ofthecity. Previously he had preached 
two years in Whitney ville, Ct.,to which place 
he was called when in his second year at Yale 
Divinity School. He is a young man, a grad- 
uate of Kentucky University, and before his 
study there had spent two years at Dart- 
mouth. While regaining slightly impaired 
health, he served under a Government ap- 
pointment in surveying, his preparation for 
such service being gained in railroad work in 
Missouri. ; 

Mr. Dinsmore was born in New York city, 
but while he was still young his family re- 
moved to Wcodstock, Vt, where he gradu- 
ated from the high school preparatory to en- 
tering Monson Academy. He now succeeds 
a line of notable predecessors, including, be- 
sides Rev. W. H. G. Temple, Drs. E. K. Al- 
den, R. R. Meredith and F. E. Clark. 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Cr.—The spring meeting of the Middlesex County 
consociation was held in Westbrook lately, every 
church in the county being represented. One of 
the principal topics was System. 

InD.—The Northeast Association held an unusu- 
ally enthusiastic meeting, March 10, 11, in James- 
town. The entertaining church and other fields in 
the vicinity have experienced extensive revivals 
this winter. The interest and attendance were 
large. The opening sermon was on Christian Con- 
secration by Rev. J. S. Ainslie. The topics were: 
How To Make Churches Self-Supporting, Revivals, 
Foreign Missions, The Bible, The Pastor in Social 
Life, and Jonathan Edwards. 





CLUBS. 

Ct.—The New Haven Club met, March 9, at the 
Davenport meeting house. It was ladies’ night,and 
the addresses were by Miss M.A. Jordan of Smith 
College, on The Debt of the Women Students of 
This Generation to the Women Teacbers of the 
Last Generation, and Miss K. G. Lamson of the 
Woman’s Board, on Woman’s Opportunity, or the 
Place of Missions in the Development of Modern 
Womanhood. 

D. G.—The annual meeting of the Washington 
Club was held March 9 in the social room of the 
First Church. The election of officers was followed 
by a collation served by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
The address by Rev. G. D. Herron, D.D., was upon 
The Social Nature of the Religion of Jesus. 

Inp.—The Indianapolis Club met with Fellowship 
Church, March 10. The topic was The Course of 
Study in the Public Schools, opened by Prof. Wil- 
liam Bryan of the State University who has made 
a special study of child culture along the lines of 
the new psychology. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

JAMAICA PLAIN.—Central. At the morning serv- 
ice last Sunday pledges were called for to provide 
for the floating debt and needed repairs amounting 
to $4,000. The sum of $4,481 was pledged in a few 
minutes. 

Massachusetts. 

Quincy. — Evangelical. Individual cups were 
used for the first time at the March communion. 
A strong chapter of the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip has been organized. Under its auspices 
a supper was recently given at which 80 young men 
were entertained. Rev. E. N. Hardy is pastor. 

MILFORD.—After addresses upon Armenia by the 
pastor, Rev. Webster Woodbury, and Mardiros 
Bozoiap, an Armenian, on a recent Sunday a col- 
lection of $80 was taken for Armenian relief. This 
amount will be increased to $100. 


Foxsoro —This church, Rev. J. W. Flagg, pastor, 
continues to do excellent work in the commupity. 
Some time ago one of its attendants purchased a 
stereopticon and views. Bible stories are illus- 
trated in a beautiful manner, and over 600 persons 
attend, many of whom are not regular attendants. 
The circle of King’s Daughters gave a birthday 
party of late and more than $100 were netted, the 
amount being devoted to the church repair fund. 
Tbe Y. P. S.C. E. is doing valuable work. 

Lynn.—Chestnut Street is prospering under the 
ministry of Rev. G. W. Osgood. Congregations, 
Sunday sckool and benevolences have greatly in- 
creased and its important place in the religious 
work of the city is widely acknowledged. 
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BEVERLY.—Dane Street. This city bas just ex- 
perienced the greatest religious movement of its 
history. After several weeks of preparatory work, 
an average of 100 cottage prayer meetings being 
held weekly, Evangelist W. E. Geil held services 
for13 days. The churches uniting besides this one 
were the Baptist, Methodist and North Beverly 
Congregational. Meetings were held in this meet- 
ing house which was packed, About 2,000 people 
were present on one occasion, Mr. Gei! preached 
straightforward, manly sermons, but above all 
showed himself a great organizer. The results are 
500 cards signed, church members warmed to per- 
sonal work and the whole community roused to 
serious religious thought. Rev. F. J. V. Horn is 
pastor of this church, 

NEWBURYPORT — North. Last Sunday evening 
the local company of State militia by special invi- 
tation attended the service in a body to hear an il- 
lustrated lecture by Rev. C. P. Mills on Heroism. 
The church has an adult C, E. Society, which takes 
the place of the usual ladies’ prayer meeting. The 
entire city regret the loss of Rev. C. F. Carter, who 
has just gone to the pastorate of the Hancock 
Church, Lexington, and Rev. J. W. Dodge will be 
greatly missed while away for some months in 
Europe with his daughter. 


AMESBURY.—AI]I the pulpits were filled March 15 
with delegates attending a district Y. M.C. A. con- 
vention. Rev.G.L. Richmond did efficient service 
in leading the singing at some of the meetings. He 
has recently given a stirring address before the local 
C.E. Union in Newburyport. 

NEWBURY.—The annual parish meeting disclosed 
a prosperous condition of the church with a small 
deficit, which was readily met by those present. 
Rev. F. W. Sanborn is pastor. 


TAUNTON.—Union, The prospectus of the Curtis 
Club announces a set of interesting and helpful 
gatherings coming about every two weeks. Topics 
which well-qualified speakers will discuss are: 
The Pollard System of Reading, Uses of Biography, 
Limitations of Luxury, Presidential Outlook, Mu- 
sic, and Cremation, The season closes with a social 
reunion, 

WoORCESTER.—Salem Street. Rev. S. A. Harlow 
read his resignation March 8 after a pastorate of 18 
months, This is another step in the consolidation 
of churehes. A supper and social were held March 
10 at which 200 persons were present. The Woman’s 
Guild voted to give its money to tbe Armenian re- 
lief fund.—— Park has dismissed its cboir and will 
have congregational singing the coming year. By 
the will of the late Mrs. 8. E. Allen the Home Mis- 
sionary Society receives $1,000. 

AUBURN.—The interest at present centers in the 
rebuilding of the church edifice towards which 
some steps have already been taken. The present 
membership is 112. The cuntributions for missions 
last year amounted to $230. The pastor is Rev. C. 
M. Pierce. 

Maine. 


FRYEBURG.—This church has met with great 
loss in the death of Miss M. F. Bradley, a faithful 
worker in all its activities. She leaves $3,000 to 
the church, $100 to the church circle, $3,000 to 
Fryeburg Academy, $1,000 to the Home Missionary 
Society and $500 each to the A. B.C. F. M., Maine 
Missionary Society and Good Will Farm, The Sun- 
day evening service is increasing in numbers and 
interest and some are becoming Christians. 


RICHMOND.—Progress is reported under the lead 
of Rev. S. E. McGeehon. The congregations are 
much increased, attendance at Sunday school is 
doubled, a monthly parish paper meets with favor, 
the Y.P.8.C.E. is prospering and helpful, new 
books have been obtained for the library. There is 
a quiekening of spiritual power in the church. 


CAMDEN.—A series of meetings without extra 
help has been greatly blessed and has quickened 
the church. Several additions were received to 
membership and more are in prospect. The con- 
gregations are large and attentive, the prayer meet- 
ings, C. E. Society, Sunday school and other de- 
partments are prosperous. The pastor is Rev. L. D, 
Evans, 

AuGustTa.—South, Last week Sunday occurred 
the dedication of two fine memorial windows, pre- 
sented in memory of Hon. J.G. Blaine by his wife, 
and in memory of his wife by Hon. J. W. Bradbury. 
The symbol of the first is a Greek cross set in 
flowers, and of the other a Madonna by a French 
artist. 

SouTaH GARDINER.—The pastor, Rev. A. L. Stru- 
thers, has bad special meetings and there is unus- 
ualinterest. Several members of leading families 
have been converted. 

AUBURN.—Reports of the number of conversions 
during the recent awakening have been rather 
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larger than were warranted by facts. However 
they pumber nearly 400, 
New Hampshire. 

MANCHESTER.—On petition of the ministers, who 
have been waging a hot crusade against the saloons 
of the city during the past year, a hearing before 
the governor and council lasting for two days 
brought out charges against the police commis- 
sioners of the city for failure to execute the law, 
and asking for their removal. But after two 
weeks the announcement was made that sufficient 
reason was not found for removal of the commis- 
sioners, but the crusade will still go on.—VFirst 
recently held a birthday anniversary service to 
perpetuate the memory of Rev. Cyrus Wallace, pas- 
tor from 1839-73, during whieh time the church 
membership increased from 27 to 507. Addresses 
were made and reminiscences given. 


HANOVER —College. The latest manual of the 
church seems to be as nearly complete in its make- 
up and appearance as is possible, and is a worthy 
product of the careful preparation of its compilers, 
Professors C. F. Emerson and C, D. Adams. The 
work involved a thorough revision of the roll. The 
pastor, Rev.S. P. Leeds, D. D., furnished much of 
the material and a historical sketch of the church 
from the beginning in 1771. Special descriptive 
reviews deal with the church buildings, Dartmouth, 
the C. E. Society, and tbe rules, covenant, etc., are 
added. The catalogue of members is especially full 
and correct, the names appearing in groups by 
years and alphabetically. An extended list of all 
the persons ever connected with the church is also 
appended. The pastorates have numbered nine. 


EXE&TER.—The churches have united in two ral- 
lies for the enforcement of the prohibitory law in 
the town, the last of which was beld in the town 
hall, March 8, completely filling it. Frank Fox- 
croft, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass., gave a powerful 
address, sketching the work for no license in his 
own city, and clearly and forcibly stating the issue 
before the town. The practical result was seen ina 
pronounced victory at the polls on the following 
Tuesday’s election, assuring the enforcement of the 
law the coming year, and, itis hoped, perpetually. 


Vermont. 


Rev. E. A. Whittier, who has been conducting 
successful revival meetings at several places in 
northern Vermont. bas just closed a series at Jer- 
icho, where about 50 persons expressed a desire for 
a new life.——fhe church in Bridport has recently 
put a new furnace into its vestry. 


Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.— Beneficent. A union service at 
which Miss Rebecca Krikorian spoke in behalf of 
her people in Armenia was beld Monday evening, 
March 9. She also spoke at the Union Church on 
Sunday evening. A considerable sum for the Ar- 
menian fund was the résult.——Union. A larger 
and an illustrated weekly calendar is one of the 
first signs of the Men’s Union League’s energy.—— 
Swedish. Steadily growing strength marks the 
work of this church under Rev. J. P. Eagle’s faith- 
ful leadership. A number of new members are to 
be received at the next communion.— Academy 
Avenue. The church and pareonage property have 
been repaired. Congregations morning and even- 
ing have largely increased in numbers since the be- 
ginning of Rev. W. E. Smedley’s pastorate. A 
warm spiritual atmosphere pervades the church 
throughout and 28 new members bave been re- 
ceived since Jan. 1.—~ Highland. A reward for 
reaching a certain attencance mark in Sunday 
school was arranged by Rev. L. 8. Woodworth in 
the form of an illustrated lecture on California 
given by Rev. F. B. Pullan of Pilgrim Church. 

PAWTUCKET.— Weeden Street. Special meetings 
for a week under Evangelist Joel Bassett began 
last Sunday, March 15, The temperance campaign 
in which the churches of all denominations joined, 
led by Mr. T. E. Murpby under the management of 
the Christian Citizenship League, resulted in large 
and enthusiastic gatherings and 1,200 signatures to 
the pledge. Ataclosing service 2,000 persons were 
present. 

WoonsocKEt.—Globve. The church has voted to 
start at once on raising money for the contemplated 
repairs and enlargement of the church building. 
The work will probably be done in August. 


Connecticut. 

New Haven.—United. Last Sunday evening 
Bishop J. H. Vincent addressed the Men's Club 
service on the subject At School—Out of School, 
giving a description of the purpose and work of the 
Chautauqua Circles. Redeemer. The pastor, Dr. 
W. L. Phillips, is preaching a series of Sanday 
evening sermons on Jesus and Common Duties.—— 
Howard Avenue. Rev. W.J. Mutch is delivering a 
series of Sunday evening discourses on Qualities of 
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Character, among his subjects being Tne Long 
Pull, A Cool Head, Old Reliable and Good Sense, 
— Dwight Place, Twenty-four new members were 
received on confession, March 8, and nine by letter. 
Among the former was an entire Sunday schoo! 
class. The senior pastor, Dr. J. E. Twitchell, left 
last week for a month’s vacation in Florida. 


The New Haven Branch of the Woman’s Board 
was addressed in Center Chapel last week Tuesday 
by Miss K. G. Lamson of the junior department of 
that organization. 


SOUTHINGTON.—The interior of the house of wor- 
ship is being thoroughly renovated, painted and 
frescoed. The pews are finished anew, also a fresh 
carpet is laid, Evangelist W. E. Biederwolf ended 
his religious labors last week after a successful 
campaign, The meetings were held under the aus- 
pices of the Congregational and Baptist churches, 
and a great increase to the membership of both is 
the result. Not only have the conversions been 
many, but there has been a general awakening such 
as bas not been felt for years. Mr. Biederwolf 
leaves next month to spend two years in study in 
Germany, on a scholarship received while a student 
at Princeton. 


SouTH GLASTONBURY.—At the annual meeting 
lately reports showed the present membership to 
be 107, a gain of nine during the year. There were 
11 additions, five on confession. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society has raised $202, with which they have pur- 
chased pew carpets for the chapel and made ex- 
tensive repairs on it and on the parsonage. The 
Ladies’ Missionary Society, although of recent ori- 
gin, has done much excellent work and contributed 
$100 toward a share in the General Howard Roll of 
Honor. A pew pipe organ bas also been put in, in 
memory of the late W. 8. Williams, at a cost of 
$2,000. 

LITCHFIELD.—The church narrowly escaped de- 
struction by fire last week Sunday afternoon. Two 
men who were passing gave the alarm and the 
prompt response of the fire department prevented 
the destruction of the entire edifice. It is sup- 
posed that it caught from the furnace. The loss 
was chiefly from water and will amount to about 
$500. 

FAIRFIELD.— The recent basket entertainment 
netted $11 for the Home Missionary Society debt. 
In the Sunday school a special collection realized 
$40 for the same purpose, making over $200 in all 
that have been contributed by this church towards 
the debt. 

SHELTON.— Twenty persons united with the 
cburch recently, most of them on confession. 
The church is in a flourishing condition, having 
over 200 members, although only organized a little 
over three years ago. Rev. L. M. Kenneston is the 
pastor. 

STRATFORD.— The meeting house had a narrow 
escape from burning recently, the room under the 
lecture-rocm catching from an overloaded stove. 
The fire was fortunately discovered in time and 
put out with but little difficulty. 

CENTRAL VILLAGEH.—The 50th anniversary occurs 
April 15. Former members are urged to attend, 
Dr. L. W. Bacon will preach the evening sermon, 
Rev. O. M. Lord, the pastor, will preach the histori- 
cal sermon, 

PLANTSVILLE.—Nearly 100 pledge cards of per- 
sons signifying their desire to lead a Christian life 
have been received by the church a8 a result of the 
recent revival. 

FALLS VILLAGE.—Rev. C. W. Hanna bas recently 
purchased a stereopticon for use in connection 
with his Sunday schoo] quarterly expositions and 
his Sunday evening talks. 

BoZRAHVILLE.—Although there is no church here 
services are regularly held by Rev. Marcus Burr, 
and a Sunday school conducted. A ftlourising C. E. 
Society bas lately been organized. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


NEw YorkK.—/Pi/grim has had eight of its young 
men enter the ministry, studying in Yale, Hartford, 
Andover and Union Seminaries; three of its young 
women have become wives of ministers; two of its 
members are now in Union Seminary and one a 
missionary in South Africa. Of the twelve clergy- 
men in its membership at various times five are 
now on the roll. 

The weekly missionary prayer meeting at the 
Bible House, March 13, was led by Mrs. Wash 
ington Choate. Miss Pickens of the C.H.M.S8, 
spoke of the prayer meeting held atthe Woman's 
Board in Boston and the power going out from such 
meetings. Mrs. Woodbury spoke of the difficulty 
of reaching some women who were members of the 
church but uninterested in miesions. Mrs. Davis. 
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Mrs. Bonne and others spoke. Earnest prayer was 
offered for the missionaries at this time in special 
need of guidance. 

FRANKLIN.—In this old town of 800 population, a 
few years ago the two churches, Congregational 
and Presbyterian, united to become Congrega- 
tional, selling the Presbyterian parsonage and the 
Congregational edifice. Rev. John Marsland is the 
pastor. The house of worship has been entirely 
overhauled at an expense of $2,000 and is now one 
of the most attractive of the town edifices. Twenty- 
three members were added to the church during 
the past year, making the present membership over 
300. City visitors come here in increasing numbers. 


COoRTLAND.—This church has recently bad a large 
addition to its membership, the result of special 
services carried on by the pastor, Rev. W.H. Pound, 
at its East Side Mission. The young people of the 
congregation have manifested their affection for 
their pastor by presenting him with a fine copy of 
the Standard Dictionary, also putting his portrait 
on the wall of the chapel with those of preceding 
pastors, This will be one of the large churches in 
the State, so rapid and constant has been its growth, 


OwrEGo.—Last week Sunday was made a glad day 
by the reception of several new accessions. At 
the next communion others will be received. Rev. 
R. 8. Underwood of Northampton, Mass., has lately 
been holding meetings here and great good has 
been done. The pastor, Rev. C. M. Bartholomew, 
and his people are much encouraged. The church 
choir has been greatly improved by recent addi- 
tions. All departments are taking on new life. 

CoRNING —This church has recently received the 
largest addition since its organization six yearsago, 
raising its membership to 263. The building com- 
mittee have strong evidences that they will soon 
have pledged $10,000 for the much needed new edi- 
fice. Rev. N. E. Fuller is its first and present 
pastor. 


MAINE.—At the annual meeting Rev. A. 8. Wood 
was engaged as pastor for the coming year. At the 
Union Center Branch Mr. W. L. Edson gave an in- 
teresting lecture on his travels in South America, 
the proceeds to go toward the church. 


Rev. G. M. Rowland of Japan is making a three 
weeks’ tour among the churches of the Black 
River and St. Lawrence Association. Between 
March 13 and April 5 be will have addressed about 
25 churches in the interest of the American Board, 
Mr. Rowland is a native of this country. 


New Jersey. 

East ORANGE.— Trinity. The Church Guild, 
which does all of the women’s work of the church 
and is virtually an institutional church in itself, 
has bad a successful year, having raised and ex- 
pended in benevolent lines about $900. Its eight 
committees controlling the various branehes for 
mission work, foreign and home, charitable work 
of several forms, hospitality, pastor’s aid and girls’ 
and children’s clubs continue to do efficient work.’ 
One branch has given away about 400 garments dur- 
ing a year and has provided many dinners. An- 
other brancn conducting industrial work has pro- 
duced a new idea in the form of a Girl’s Social 
Club, one feature of which is a cooking class. The 
total beneficence of the church, over $2,000, came 
chiefly from plate collections, Sunday school offer- 
ings, missionary concert offerings and the Ladies’ 
Guild, More than one-third of it came from the 

ast-named source. 

CLosTER —The church continues to prosper under 

pastorate of Rev. C. A.S. Dwight. A Do Some- 
thing Band of little girls, organized by the pastor’s 
wife, has justified its name and lived up to a very 
practical motto, by regular fortuightly contribu- 
tions and meetings at which they sew and make 
scrap-books for hospitals and the New York Flower 
Mission. They have also sent provisions to that 
mission and ‘“‘comfort bags” to the sailor’s home 
in New York. By means of a sale they were able to 
contribute $25 toward paying the debt of the C. H. 
M. 8., and still have a considerable balance for a 
home missionary box. The band, which began with 
four members, now numbers over 30 and the fort- 
nightly dues are but two cents. 

ORANGE.—This church in Orange Valley has 
passed a prosperous year, 18 persons having been 
added to its membership, making a total of about 
300. The Sunday school is growing, and the contri- 
butions for home work and missions show a healtby 
increase. The beneficence was a little over $2,500, 
a gain of about $500. Over $150 were recently con- 
tributed toward the Armenian fund. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 
CLEVELAND.—Trinity. The new and beautiful 


edifice was dedicated March 5. Rey. R. H. Conwell, 
D.D., of Philadelphia preached the dedication ser- 
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mon in the morning and gave an evening address 
on The Institutional Church. Crowds thronged 
the house at both services. The exercises contin- 
ued through the week closing with the reception of 
members and the communion on Sunday. In the 
evening Pres. W. G. Ballantine of Oberlin preached 
on The Coming Church. The new building is one 
of the most beautiful edifices in the city, being old 
English in style. It is built so that when thrown 
together it seats 1,300 persons. The building in- 
cludes 25 distinct rooms. Institutional methods 
will be used and to that end there are reading, rec- 
reation, bath, dressing and dining-rooms, besides a 
kitchen, pantries, parlors and an office and study. 
The cost was less than $35,000. The church was 
organized less than two years ago and has now a 
property valued at nearly $50,000 and nearly 300 
active members. The Eadeavor Societies furnished 
one of the large windows. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
erected a beautiful window representing an Easter 
scene in memory of the founding of the church, the 
first service being held on Easter Sunday two years 
ago. The third large window of the new building 
has been erected by the people as a tribute of love 
to their pastor, Rev. R. A. George. The future of 
the church is bright with such workers and equip- 
ment as it has, 

Plymouth holds neighborhood prayer meetings 
in preparation for Passion Week services. Mr. 
Pratt, the musical director, conducts a class in 
music study one evening each week. The pastor, 
Rey. L. L. Taylor, holds a special service every 
Friday afternoon after school for young people 
between the ages of 12 and 18. Asa part of its 
observance of the Lenten season the church ar- 
ranged for an illustrated lecture on the Passion 
Play of Oberammergau, which was largely attended 
and impressive and helpful. The recent address of 
Prof. H. C. King of Oberlin before the Congrega- 
tional Club awakened so great interest that Rev. L. 
L. Taylor invited to his own home a few evenings 
later about 60 of the men of his congregation to 
meet bim and hear him speak on the same topic, 
The Spiritual Life—the Manly Life. Plymouth 
Church has recently added to its other lines of ac- 
tivity a sewing school for the children of its down- 
town neighborhood.—Euclid Avenue. The Cho- 
risters is a recently organized musical society of 
the church. The Women’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies bold an all day meeting every 
Tuesday preparing missionary boxes, serving lunch 
at noon, and devoting the closing hour to a mission- 
ary program. Nearly 100 women were present at 
the meeting last week.— Franklin Avenue. Rev. 
H. O. Allen has resigned to take effect May 31. He 
came to the church on graduating from Oberlin 
Seminary seven years ago, has done strong pulpit 
work and wise and faithful pastoral work from the 
first and has greatly endeared himself to his peo- 
ple and brethren in the ministry. 

FAIRPORT AND RICHMOND.—This field is dis- 
tinctly frontier. The pastor, Kev. M. B. Morris, 
ably assisted by his wife and daughter, has held 
this winter a month’s special meetings in each 
place. Richmond has paid $150 of its $900 debt, 
besides keeping up interest and current expenses 
in his pastorate of one year. Neighborhood prayer 
circles and largely attended men’s meetings were 
features of the special work at Fairport and Mrs. 
Morris has organized a fortnightly mother’s meet- 
ing. The pastor has not been absent a Sunday in 
the year, but all three are now compelled to rest 
from the heavy labor. 

WinpHAM.—lIn Rev. D. D. Davies’s pastorate of a 
little less than two years there have been from three 
to nine accessions at every communion save one, 
the Y. P. 8. C. E. has been reorganized on the basis 
of the pledge, which has greatly improved its work, 
a debt which had encumbered the church for years 
has all been provided for, the morning congrega- 
tion has increased till it fills the house and theeven- 
ing attendance is growing rapidly. 

CHARDON.—Within two weeks this church lost 
three of its most valued members, Mrs. M. A. 
Woodbury, a charter member and liberal supporter, 
Mrs. J. 8. Wright and Mrs. E. L. Manly. From 
their estates the churches at Chardon and Hunts- 
burgh receive $200 each and the C. H. M. 8S. and 
A. B.C. F. M. $100 each. From the latter theC H. 
M. 8S. receives $50 and the Woman’s Board $100. 


CoLLINWOOD.—In Rev. Owen Jenkins’s five years’ 
pastorate, just closed, the membership has doubled, 
a new house of worship has been built, the congre- 
gations have reached their highest mark and the 
Sunday school has bad a steady growth. He leaves 
the church in an excellent condition and bears 
with him the good wishes of the church. 


MEDINA.— First. In 1819, Feb. 18, seven persons 
were organized as a Congregational church. On 
the 77th anniversary this year, Rev. J. R. Nichols 
and wife gave a reception to the congregation, 
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about 200 being present. The pastor arranged a 
week of Lenten services the last week in February, 
with Cleveland ministers as preachers. 

Illinois. 

SHaw.—The evangelistic work, which resulted 
in the organization of a new church during the la- 
bors of Rev. Van Auken, shows anew the power of 
the gospel and also the adaptation of the Congrega- 
tional polity to unite all Christian people in one 
organization. Until this work was inaugurated no 
church existed in this village. Occasional services 
were held by neighboring pastors. During the 
meetings the interest became so intense that, al- 
though the roads were almost impassable, yet plans 
were made for conveying the people to the church. 
Large congregations gathered every evening. The 
religious interest was deep and extended. In the 
homes and in places of business, not only in the 
village but in the surrounding country, people dis- 
cussed the question of their relation to God. Ai 
the close of the meetings a church of 67 members 
was organized, Others pledged to lead a Christian 
life. * 

Rook FALLs.—Rey. E. A. Fredenhagen has been 
diligent in caring for the regions round about. He 
has he!d occasional services in Hume. Recently he 
started special meetings, dividing the time between 
two schoolhouses in that township. Evangelist 
Van Auken bas assisted him. A blessed work 
crowned the joint labor. The whole community 
was stirred as never before. At the close it was de. 
cided to organize the Plymouth Church of Hume. 
Fifty-seven members entered into fellowship. More 
than 60 others have signified a deep personal inter- 
est in the work and most of them have signed cards- 
The church expects to erect a house of worship at 
once. ° 

WINsLow.—A series of meetings near this town, 
in Stephenson County, was recently conducted by 
Evangelist R. W. Purdue, under the auspices of the 
H. M. 8. The whole community was much inter- 
ested and many gave themselves to the Lord. 
Twenty-two persons were organized into a new 
church. It is expected that as many more will soon 
join. The church has a fine edifice previously 
erected by those who now compose the church. It 
was dedicated free from debt three months ago. 
The field is under the care of Rev. A. J. Baldwin. 


Indiana. 


MICHIGAN CiTy.—VFirst has received 12 adult 
members this month. making a gain of 83 members 
during Rev. W.C. Gordon’s pastorate. The second 
anniversary of the Men’s Club in the evening 
brought the largest attendance in the history of the 
church, The lecture-room was packed besides the 
main room. A valuable feature of the program 
was a@ paper by Professor Teale on Sunday Evening 
Music. 

ALEXANDRIA.—In this growing town in the gas 
regions the Congregationalists have begun work 
under the lead of Deacon C, T. Rogers, the father of 
Rev. W. C. Rogers of Brecksville, O. A hall has 
been rented and a Sunday school and cottage 
prayer meeting are maintained. It is hoped soon 
to perfect the organization and secure regular 
services. 

TERRE HAUTE.— First. DVeacon Harry Ross cele- 
brated bis 94th birthday, March 4. He moved from 
Stillwater, N. Y., in 1820, and has been identified 
with this church since the time of its organization. 


Special meetings have been held in Washington 
and Fremont with good results. 


Michigan. 

Hancock.—This church, Dr. J. E. Reilly, pastor, 
rejoices in the addition of 64 members at its March 
communion service, 61 on confession. This is the 
largest number ever received at one time by the 
church. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

CEDAR FALLS.—Five churches united in a se- 
ries of evangelistic meetings led by Mr. M. B. Wil- 
liams. They were well attended from the begin- 
ning, and after the first week the Opera House was 
uniformly crowded. The interest was intense. 
Many persons were led to think deeply of their 
spiritual needs and Christians were shown how to 
do personal work. The result was an unprecedented 
quickening, about 500 persons already having united 
with the various churches, and the prospect is that 
others will follow. Money was immediately raised 
and steps taken to organize a Y. M. C. A., and a 
Christian Citizenship League of over 400 members 
wasformed. The Congregational Church, Rev.S.J. 
Beach, pastor, has received 60 accessions, 48 on Cor- 
fession. 

Dusuqug.— First. Seventy-one persons united 
with this church March 8 on confession, The ma- 
jority of these were among the leading business 
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men of the city. This accession gives the church 
a membership of nearly 700 and makes it one of the 
largest in Iowa. During the five years’ pastorate of 
Rev. F. E. Hopkins over 300 persons have joined 
the church. 

OsaGE.—The recent revival, which increased the 
membership by 60, has also greatly strengthened 
all lines of work. At a recent midweek prayer 
meeting, the attendance reaching 200, it was found 
necessary to adjourn to the auditorium. 


Sioux City.—Pilgrim. The church voted not to 
ask for bome missionary aid after the coming year. 
Minnesota. 

St. PAuL.—Atlantic, The Men’s Club is filling 
the house each Sunday evening. Rev. 8. W. Dick- 
inson is the pastor.——Pacific. This church which, 
as a mission of Plymouth and as an independent or- 
ganization, has existed for nearly 20 years and has 
done excellent work, especially among railroad 
men, has received overtures from a neighboring 
Presbyterian church to unite with it upon a Congre- 
gational basis, moving its church building a dis- 
tance of about halfa mile. After a prolonged dis- 
cussion, Rev. Messrs. J. H. Morley, E. P. Ingersoll, 
D. D., and W. B. Millard being present and partici- 
pating, the church voted by a large majority to ac- 
cept the proposition. The Pacific property, costing 
over $8,000, has been secured by outside Congrega- 
tionalists, who have given $5,000 and by railroad 
people who have given nearly $3,000. On this ac- 
count the church felt that it could not leave itsown 
denomination and that it should remain near the 
railroad shops. The Presbyterians recognized the 
justice of these claims and proposed to unite with 
Pacific Church, selecting a site convenient for the 
railroad people. The prospect is that the union 
will be effected, although unforeseen contingencies 
may arise. The Presbyterian vote was practically 
unasimoeus, while with the Congregationalists the 
majority at first were opposed to removal, but later 
withdrew their objections. 

MINNEAPOLIS.— Pilgrim. Rev. C. B. Moody is 
giving a series of Sunday evening addresses to 
large congregations on The Young Woman in Her 
Various Social Relations in Life—JLowry Aill. 
This Sunday school is growing so rapidly that it 
will be necessary to enlarge the building.—— Lyn- 
dale will receive large accessions from the revival 
just closed.—Como Avenue. Maple Hill, a branch 
of this church, is preparing to erect a mission 
building in the spring. Rev. J. A. Stemen is the 
pastor. 

FrREEDOM.—Rev. Wilbur Fisk reports interest at 
some of the stations on bis large field where revival 
services have been held in connection with the 
United Brethren, several conversions and larger 
hopefulness resulting. 


LAKE PARK.—Services have been commenced in 
out-districts otherwise unsupplied with preaching 
and special services have been held at the home 
church. Armenia Day was observed with a liberal 
contribution. 


VERNDALE.—Increased spiritual life, several con- 
versions and more interest in the church on the 
part of the community are results of a series of 
meetings conducted by Rev. Alexander McAllister. 


Church building is in progress at Randall and 
preaching is sustained at several out-stations. 


Rev. R. P. Herrick has just issued his eighth an- 
nual report as State superintendent of Sunday 
schools. The number of schools has grown from 
144 to 351 and the membership from 14,000 to 28,583. 
This remarkable increase is attributed to co-opera- 
tion with the pastors and the home missionary su- 
perintendent. Under the efficient management of 
Superintendent Herrick the coming year promises 
to be still more successful. 


Nebraska. 


AURORA.—Home missionary rally day, March 8, 
proved a delightful occasion. The pastor, Rev.S. I. 
Hanford, had made thorough preparation and 
Superintendent Bross presented the work at the 
morning service. In the evening there was a gen- 
eral program, which interested all, the older people 
taking special delight in seeing the pennies counted 
out of their birthday box. The combined offerings 
are expected to reach $50. 

CRETE.—The sudden death, March 9, of the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. P. Bennett, cast a gloom over the en- 
tire community. He has ministered here for more 
than 12 years and has been intimately associated 
with the denominational work of the State, espe- 
cially in educational affairs. During his pastorate 
the church membership has grown from 185 to 
nearly 400. Three of his children are in educational 
work, 


PALISADE.—Rev. T. C. Moffatt, in his earnest de- 
sire to reserve Sunday mornings and evenings for 
service at this point, preaches alternately on Sun- 
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day afternoons to the Hayes County First Church, 
seven miles distant and the Hayes Center Church, 
15 milesaway At Palisade a number of associate 
members of the Y. P. 8. C. E. have lately become 
active members in service as well as in name. 


TRENTON.—The missionary concert, when differ- 
ent branches of the work are considered, is the 
most interesting prayer meeting of the month. A 
missionary reading circle has also been started, 
meeting weekly at the homes of the members. The 
pastor, Rev. David Donaldson, made a personal 
canvass of his field in the interest of the C.H. M.S., 
with good results. 


LINCOLN.—Swedish. A destructive fire, March 4, 
consumed the large brick building containing the 
hall where services were held. The organ was saved, 
but all the hymn-books, many chairs and other fur- 
niture were burned. The church has rented a small 
room for the present and will at once take steps to 
secure a lot and build a house of worship. Rev. 
J. M. Tillberg is pastor. 


CHADRON.—The work is progressing under the 
vigorous leadership of Rev. A. E, Ricker. A large 
Junior C. E. has lately been organized. The pastor 
recently presented the overdue claims of the C.C. 
B. 8. on the parsonage loan and $50 were pledged. 


Rev. G. W. James of Creighton has been main- 
taining for some time an out-station at Salem, three 
and a half miles to the east, where interest is stead- 
ily growing. 

North Dakota. 


ARGUSVILLE.—This church is being supplied for 
the present by two laymen from Rose Valley, who 
visit the people and conduct a Sunday evening 
service. Much interest is already manifested and 
there is hope that the church will be revived and 
enlarged and enabled to hold regular services hence- 
forth. 


KELSO.—The new meeting house is nearly ready 
for plastering. The work here is growing in every 
respect, 21 persons attending a recent prayer meet- 
ing Two persons have lately united with the 
church and others are expected soon. Rev. N. P. 
McQuarrie is untiring in his labors both here and 
at Hillsboro. 

REYNOLDS.—This is a growing town on the Great 
Northern R. R., and is cared for by Rev. J.D. White- 
law in connection with Cummings and Buxton. A 
Sunday school has been formed and is greatly pros- 
pered. A church will be organized in the near 
future. 

HARVEY.—Substantial progress is being made 
under the lead of Mr. A.G. Young. The congrega- 
tions are good and interest is deepening. 

The chureh at Cooperstown received additions 
at the last communion and others are expected 
soon.——A council has been called to organize a 
new church at Havana, Sargent County. Evan- 
gelist Gimblett is assisting Mr. Kevan at Forman. 





South Dakota 


ARMOUR.—This field has suffered severely from 
failure of crops and removal of members, but pas- 
tor and people are making every effort to advance 
Christian interests in the community. Beside the 
Sunday school, which is full of life and increasing 
in membership, Rev. W. B. Hubbard has a class for 
outline Bible study, which meets during the week. 
A literary club has recently been organized. The 
pastor also cares for the Wheeler field, 30 miles 
away, preaching there fortnightly, and devoting 
Sunday afternoon to the Prosper Sunday school, a 
mission six miles distant. 


DE SMET.—Twenty-seven persons were received 
into membership, March 5, The meetings begun by 
Miss E. K. Henry have been continued during the 
past 10 weeks by the Congregational, Methodist 
and Baptist pastors. About 200 conversions are re- 
ported, all the churches sharing in the harvest and 
the joy. ‘ 

AcApEMY.—This church and the school have 
sustained a severe loss in the recent death of Mr. 
Shepard, his son, and a son of Mr. Liebee, The 
young men were leaders in the academy and in 
every good work. Evangelists Thomson and Gam- 
ble are conducting a convention of Christian work- 
ers. 


LAKE PRESTQN.—Rev. R. M. Keyes is serving ac- 
ceptably this and the Lake Henry church. He has 
recently closed a series of meetings which have 
proved a great blessing. At Lake Henry nine per- 
sons were received at the last communion, and the 
Sunday school is showing new life. 


REDSTONE.—The meetings conducted here by 
Rev. G,. W. Crater gave a new impetus to religious 
work. Neighborhood prayer meetings are held, 
and three persons have recently united with this 
new church, while others expect to join at the next 
communion. 
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MECKLING.—The meetings here, conducted by 
Miss E. K. Henry, have been productive of great 
good in the community. Miss Henry is now labor- 
ing at Letcher. 


The two weeks’ meetings held at Winfred, by Rev, 
Micajah Doty, have been helpful.—The work at 
Willow Lake and Pitrodie, in charge of the new 
pastor, Rev. W. C. Cleworth, is hopeful.—The 
work in Plankinton is promising in spite of many 
removals, The Sunday school is growing in num- 
bers and interest. 

The Plankinton Association bas divided its ter- 
ritory into districts, in each of which a spring 
fellowship meeting will be held. The annual meet- 
ing of the association will be held at a central] point 
and in the fall, as formerly. 





Montana. 

HELENA.—Through a generous proposition of 
one of the members of the congregation, who more 
than once has lent a helping hand, the church is 
soon to be relieved from the burdensome debt 
which has been crippling its efficiency. The work 
of the Ladies’ Missionary Society is in a prosper- 
ous condition. At a recent meeting five new 
members were received and others are expected to 
join soon. 

BILLINGS.—Two weeks’ special services, in which 
the pastor, Rev. P. B. Jackson, was assisted by 
Superintendent Bell, were recently held. They 
were well attended and aroused deep interest. It 
is believed that increased spiritual efficiency will 
result. 


LIVINGSTON.—The beneficial results of the recent 
series of revival meetings in which Evangelist 
McGregor assisted become more and more apparent 
Fifteen persons, all adults, were added to the 
church March 1. 

Arizona. 

TEMPE.—A Mexican Sunday school has been or- 
ganized by Rev. Stephen Edwards, the supplies for 
which are furnished by the Y. P. 8. C. E. of this 
church. 

New Mexico. 

Saw RAFAEL.—Mevxican. A room in the parson- 
age is devoted to the use of the young people who 
gather there evenings to play games. A girls’ sew- 
ing class and a boys’ brigade have been formed. 
The requirements for joining the latter are mem- 
bership in the Sunday school and abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors, tobacco and gambling. Spe- 
cial meetings were held during the last week in 
February, in which the pastor was assisted by 
Migueland Jesus Moya. The attendance was good 
and interest was awakened. 


SAN MATEO.—The people of this Mexican village 
have given a hearty welcome to the mission school 
established by the Education Society last fall. 
They have no public school and the mission affords 
them the only educational opportunities they bave. 
Patriotic entertainments were given Feb. 22 here 
and at San Rafael. Few of the people had ever 
seen a United States flag before. 


GALLUP.—Twenty-two persons have been received 
into the church since Jan.1. The evening congre- 
gations have increased until the seating capa- 
city of the hall is insufficient. 


WHITE OAKS.—The church has been without a 
pastor since Aug. 1. It is taking fresh courage 
from the arrival of Rev. J. A. Hollars of Chicago 
who began work March 8. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


ApIN.—Special services were held for eight days, 
Rey. J. A. Spencer of Alturas aiding Rev. J. A. 
Jones. There were full houses, earnest inquirers 
and several conversions. 


PARADISE.—At the annual meeting easy-chairs 
were substituted for the ordinary seats and the 
room was prettily decorated. About $150 have been 
spent in improvements on the parsonage, now one 
of the coziest dwellings in the village. New car- 
pet and chairs adorn the pulpit platform. Five 
weeks’ meetings have been held with marked in- 
terest. Christian people were aroused and the 
influence extended through the C. E. Society and 
the Sunday school, where boys and girls have con- 
fessed Christ. Seven persons have united with the 
church and others are to follow. 


NILes.—Rev. F. H. Maar has established a men’s 
meeting helu at different homes. Growing out of 
this a reading room has been opened at a cost of $5 
per month, where any may spend their evenings. 
A Christian Endeavorer is to be in charge, who will 
close the evening with prayer, inviting those pres- 
enttoremain. Mr. Maar is about breaking ground 
for a church editice at Decoto, three miles from 
Niles, where for some years he has been preaching 
in the schoolhouse. 




























TULARE.—The Boys’ Brigade is growing under 
the wise management of its new captain, Hon. 
E. T. Cooper, a leading lawyer of the county, and 
promises to be one of the best on the list. The 
Sunday school membership is also increasing. The 
JuniorC. E. recently gave an entertainment, thereby 
adding to its funds, all of which are devoted to be- 
nevolences. The Ladies’ Aid Society has just given 
$100 to the church treasury. 

SAN FRANCIscO.—First is enjoying the ministra- 
tions of Professor Lloyd of Pacific Seminary. This 
church is called to mourn the loss by death of two 
excellent men, C. 8. Eaton, for 33 years a member 
and for a long time deacon, and F. A. Frank, an 
efticient trustee. 

Washington. 

CoLUMBIA CiTy.—At their prayer meeting, March 
5, the Methodist Protestant church voted to become 
Congregational and at once organized with 18 mem- 
bers, adopted articles of incorporation and chose 
officers. The property of the church will] be trans- 
ferred to the new organization. This change is 
made with the approval of the Methodist Protes- 
tant churches of Seattle, of which Columbia is a 
suburb. 

SEATTLE.—Plymouth. Rev. W.H.G. Temple an- 
ticipated the city election by a timely sermon, em- 
phasizing such truths as voters ought to consider. 
The Endeavorers of the city were active on election 
day and a good ticket was elected. These Christian 
young men thus encouraged will yet become a puri- 
fying power in city government. 

Roy.—Rev. and Mrs. H. E. Gregory held a short 
series of meetings at Hart Lake, one of their out- 
stations, the people coming long distances to attend 
though the services were held in an uncomfortable, 
poorly lighted schoolhouse. Such isolated com- 
munities are specially responsive to Christian ef- 
fort. 

WALLA WALLA.—Union revival serviceg, in which 
four churches participate, are being conducted by 
Evangelists Holdridge and Dickson with good re- 
sults. A religious census of the town has just been 
taken. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. NEBRASKA. 
Auburn, 1 3 Fairview School- 
Paradise, — 7 house, — 10 
Tulare, 6 = Y Grafton, 9 9 
Weaverville, 7 10 6 16 
‘ 


ane Plymouth, 


CONNECTICUT. Newcastle — 22 
“er Haven, Dwight North Hastings, : H 
"1. 24 33 4 ; 
© alee . Trenton 6 12 
Norwich, Second, 4 9 . 
Oxford, ’ tea West Hamilton, 5 5 
Shelton, 20 20 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Torrington, Third — WW Concord —— 
Windsor Locks, § — 3 Hinsdale, 2 ; 
ILLINOIS. NEW YORK. 
Bunker Hill, 19 19 Antwerp, a i 
Centralia, 44 44 Corning, 38 45 
Chie aE, Millard Cortland, 13 21 
Av 19 23 New York, Pilgrim, 12 26 
| 4 11 Hees — lw” 10 
ume, — 57 Ow 4 5 
Illini, — 8 Wellsville, — 3 
Sandwic h, 4 8 
Shaw, i767 OHIO. 
Winslow, — 22 Cleveland, Swedish, 5 7 
IOWA Columbus, Eastwood, 2 3 
4 First, ss 
Agency, 13 13 Mayflower, 2 2 
Cedar Falls, 48 60 Plymouth, 2 9 
pepeaee, First, 71 74 Wauseon a 
Eldon, — 2 : ; 
Fayette, 16 16 OREGON. 
Grand River, 15 15 Freewater, 12 
Sale — 58 Ione, - 
Sioux c ity, Pilgrim, — 60 Sherwood, -- 
MAINE. SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Brownville, 4 4 De Smet, 13 
Camden, 9 18 Holabird, 8 
MASSACHUSETTS. ne anenega Sz 
Cc apt Wood Me- Watertown a 
moria 2 6 ! 
c ee ‘Central, ee UTAH. 
Need ham, 65 65 Salt Lake City, First, 14 
Sheffield, 5 5 Phillips, 2 
Springfield, First, 12 20 VERMONT. 
MICHIGAN. Bradford, 5 
Grand Blanc, 33 41 ~C larendon, 6 
Hancock, 61 64 East Brookfield, 2 
Hopkins, First, 23 23 Milton, 8 
Lawrence, 5 7 Orwell, 8 
Olivet — 3 Rochester, 6 
Roekiord, 5 7 St. Johnsbury, North, 6 
Town Line, — 20 WASHINGTON. 
MINNESOTA, Almira, 


meeteetts, Lowry Medical Lake, 


— 5 arg od Second, 
Stewart, — 9 Walla Walla, 
MISSOURI, . WISCONSIN. 
St. Louis, Central, 1 8 Columbia City, - 
— Hill, 13 15 Elkhorn, 5 
5 23 ‘HURC 
Hyde Park, 0 10 OTHER CHURCHES, 
Pilgrim. 4 8 Gallup, N. M., - 2 
Tabernacle, 3 6 Havana, N.D. =o 
Third, 9 12 Livingston, Mont., 15 15 
Reber Place, 3 3 Michigan City, Ind. a9 
. ow rst, 12 
_ BEBRASKA. Nashville, Tenn., 
Blair, 2 4 Union, 3.3 
Chadron, 4% 4 Woonsocket, R. I., ee 
De soto, 20 20 Churches with less 
Fairmont, — 9 than three, 23 32 


Conf., 1,026; Tot., 1,685. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf, 5,667; Tot.. 9,284 


For Weekly Register see page 495. 
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PROFESSOR OURTIS AT THE OLD 
SOUTH. 

The great and important period of Israel’s 
history under the kings was ably considered 
by Prof. E. L. Curtis of Yale University in 
the fourth lecture of the course on The Old 
Testament and Modern Scholarship. Before 
turning to the development of religious 
thought and practice he summarized briefly 
the political growth and social and material 
progress of Israel indicated by the consolida- 
tion of isolated tribes into a nation which ad- 
vanced to the position of a first-class power. 
This period has been regarded as one of back- 
sliding, both of practice and belief, but mod- 
ern scholarship has demonstrated that in the 
course of it Israel took a great step for- 
ward. 

The two great religious influences were the 
priests and the prophets. The priestly power 
appears in the development of the sanctuary, 
worship in many places being concentrated 
into a single spot—the temple at Jerusalem; 
in an organized priesthood, tinally restricted 
to a single tribe; and in a national, written, 
canonical law, of which Jehovah was re- 
garded as the author and Moses as the means 
of its communication. The prophets repre- 
sented the mystical teachers of religion and 
their great business was to give the people 
revelations of Jehovah. They were king- 
makers and men of great influence in political 
affairs, for religion and patriotism were syn- 
onymous terms, but their chief function was 
as the conscience of the state. Through the 
teachings of later prophets, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, Israel’s religion 
ceased to be nationai and became universal. 
Guilt, judgment and redemption were the 
themes of prophetic discourse. The ethical 
conception of Jehovah was strongly empha- 
sized, [srael’s sins— unrighteousness, immo- 
rality and impurity of worship—passionately 
denounced, and foreign invasion constituted 
the punishment always threatened by the 
prophets, although they represented the di- 
vine purpose as being not to destroy com- 
pletely but to save, and they always gave 
hope of future redemption. 

In closing, the lecturer declared that at the 
beginning of this epcch Jehovah was Israel’s 
God, but at the end be was the one living and 
true God of righteousness, revealed not only 
asthe Judge and Controller of all the world 
but as the God of grace and love, the Re- 
deemer of mankind. Professor Curtis’s hear- 
ers went away with a new conception of the 
spirit of divine revelation and a fresh impulse 
to read and study the propbetic writings. 
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Pure 


Blood means sound health. With pure, 
rich, healthy blood, the stomach and di- 
gestive organs will be vigorous, and there 


will be no dyspepsia. Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia will be unknown. Scrofula and 
Salt Rheum will disappear. With pure 


Blood 


Your nerves will be strong, and your 
sleep sound, sweet and _ refreshing, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes pure blood. 
That is why it cures so many diseases, 
That is why so many thousands take it 
to cure disease, retain good health, pre- 
vent sickness and suffering. Remember* 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1 per bottle. 


enre Liver Ills; easy to 


Hood’s Pills take, easy Wo operate. 25¢. 





Christian 
Entertainments ! 


No church ought to be without facili- 
ties for furnishing pure recreation. With 
a Stereopticon the interesting places of 
the world can be shown; inspiring moral 
and temperance stories illustrated; humor 
made realistic ; choicest statuary and ar- 
tistic gems flashed upon the screen. Do 
you know of anything better? We don't. 

Write for free literature. Large illustrated catalogue 


20 cents. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 5 5 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS - 1564 
Ilennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. San FRAN- 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND ; 411 Couch St. 








REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample 4 cents. Pow An 
OUDAHY - - 80.0 


LAVOR 





ll 


tary v7 ses || 


IT SPEAKS. 


You recall the story of the woman who called her 
dog ‘‘Chauncey Depew”’ because she always made 
him speak for his dinner. 

There is nothing that speaks as eloquently to the 
guests at your table as a stately sideboard. 
attention to this subject we wish also to call attention 
to a very remarkable design at moderate cost. 

Here is only a 5 foot Board, but it looks every inch 
of seven feet. 
The top is about 32 inches deep. 
upper shelves, 2 plate closets, a 
drawer, a 50-inch linen drawer and a serviette drawer. 

The carving of the pillars and capitals, 
panels and columns, is worthy of close study. The 


In calling 


It stands nearly 90 inches in hight. 
There are three 
china closet, a silver 


of the 


China Cabinet has heavy plate glass sides and a 30-inch plate glass door with steel lock. 
The mirror is over four feet in width. The general appearance of this Sideboard is 


very imposing. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Old Age 


is usually another name for debility. 
Too much food, and improper food 
is eaten, overtaxing the impaired 
digestive organs; the kidneys do 
not properly carry off the effete pro- 
ducts; the brain is sluggish. All 
these troubles are overcome by the 
use of 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


Digestion is jmproved; kidneys stim- 

ulated; brair®orightened:; new energy 

given. Absolutely harmless. 
Prescribed by over forty thousand physicians 

rten years past. Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
ioses. All druggists, or by mail. Sampie by 
mail, 25 cents. Concentrated, prompt, power- 
iul. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, testimo- 
nials. etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fucton Street, New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottie. 














Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = = « 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, -« +© «© «= «= #2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA OR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check o on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, P esicent. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 20 Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec, 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and See. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 8. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederie C omwell, Richard A, MeCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1896. 
SUMMARY pn Aeaeee. 





Cash in Banks 

Real Estate. . 

United States | arket v 

Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad ‘Stock 
Bonds (market value) 

State and City Bonds (market valu 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first | 


$469,914 59 
1,705,895.91 
1,418,425.00 


3.946,493.00 
855,927.98 















Real Estate «--. 463,009.13 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 426,550 00 
aed uncollected and in hands of 

RUbp ddeseedakbesigssdecedier Seswees opses 515,227.06 
rutereet due and accrued on Ist January, 189% 52 185.92 
#9,853,628.54 
LIABILITIES 
Cash Capital ry pesipeny 00 


Reserve Premium 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses an 
ROG Ber occcsniscdersscisincas 





#9,853,628.54 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
4 4 WASHBU ei Vice-P. 
r Me ene a} Sinseinaotes 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS. Ass't Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, January 7, 1896. 


SELL 


WE 
BUY | 


residents. 





OU | DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 


Western Mortsa 
or Western Land— avoid foreclosure costs—stop se! 
good money after a good 54 investment ini 

State series condition oftitle, and your low. 
in Western securities successfully 
ent of this corporation 





handied byt nya mana: 


THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO 
Send for our Bond List. 98 Equitable Building, Bostor 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There is no marked change in the general 
trade situation of the couutry. Spring busi- 
ness is backward owing to the low tempera- 
ture. The outlook is promising, although no 
such movement is expected this spring as 
was witnessed last year. Asa rule, commod- 
ity values are somewhat higher than a year 
ago, although they have receded considerably 
from the high point of last summer. 

An unfavorable factor in the situation is 
the slowness of collections in the South and 
West and in the country districts of New 
England, which, of course, operates to retard 
movements of merchandise. Business failures 
are slightly in excess of last year, a fact 
due to the high rates of money, which have 
prevailed in some sections. Last summer the 
outlook for business was so good that many 
merchants stocked up rather heavily with 
both imported and domestic goods, but the 
expected brisk trade did not come, and asa 
result financial institutions have been varry- 
ing these people, lending funds on warehouse 
receipts, etc. 

In cotton goods the demand is unsatisfac- 
tory and there are heavy stocks on hand. A 
temporary shut-down of factories would not 
be surprising. The wool market is stagnant 
and iron and steel show little improvement. 
Bank clearings last week were eleven per 
cent smaller than the previous week, but five 
per cent. larger than in the second week of 
March, 1895. 

The speculative markets need little mention. 
Trading on the stock exchange has been ex- 
cessively dull, but prices bold fairly well 
notwithstanding. The fact that they do so, 
in the face of unfavorable factors, indicates 
that stocks are in strong hands and are 
not for sale at current prices. The feature 
of the week has been the advance and activity 
in general electric stock. The cause was the 
perfection of an agreement between the Gen- 
eral Electric and the Westinghouse Compa- 
nies relative to the joint use of patents. Un- 
doubtedly the price of electrical apparatus 
will soon be advanced. 


-_ 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. 


Died in Wheaton, Ill, Jan. 22. He was born in 
Westhampton, Mass., in 1821, secured his early ed- 
ucation under difficulties, but graduated from Wil- 
liams College at the age of twenty. Then he taught 
in the South until his removal to Lllinois, where 
he began to preach. He held pastorates at Twin 
Grove, Lee Center, Bristo}, [ll., Allen’s Grove, Clin- 
ton and Hartland, Wis., and Gladbrook, Io. It was 
his lot to toil in difficult and often unpromising 
fields with meager remuneration, but his friends 
testify to his sweet and lovable spirit. 


JAMES BREWER 


REV SYLVESTER DANA STORRS. 


By the death of Mr. Storrs, in Topeka, March 7, 
Kansas has lost a stanch pioneer missionary. He 
was born in Virgil, N.Y., 1820, graduated from 
Dartmouth College and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1857. He conceived the idea of a Kan- 
sas Band, interested his fellow-students in mission- 
ary work in this field and, immediately after gradua- 
tion, a little party of four wept to Kansas under 
the direction of the Home Missionary Society. In 
1858 the first council ever called in that State met 
in Quindaro to ordain Mr. Storrs. He became su- 
perintendent of home missions iv 1872 and held 
that position for twelve years. organizing nearly 
100 churches in new regions and meeting with 
ceaseless activity incessant calls for religious work. 
Subsequently he spent six years of similar service 
for the American Bible Society. The marked char- 
acteristics of the man were tireless energy and un- 
flinching fidelity. 





WESTERN | 


;| MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 








1822. 
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Evidence is not ARVARY to prove that Breck’s 

American Grown Sweet Peas are possessed of 
every excellence attainable in this family of fra- 
grance and beauty; Harvard, the fashionable 
shade of crimson,is grown and recommended by 
thousands, Blushing Bride, the florists pride 
and the public’s favorite, were introduced by us. 
Our Boston mixture contains over 60 distinct 
named sorts. We mail either of these for 5c. pkt. 
10c. 02., $1.00 pound. See” Breck’s New Method 
Sweet Pea Culture,” mailed free, also our illus- 
trated Indexed Catalogue, (170 pages) for de- 
scriptions of nearly 80 varieties. It contains 
news about novelties and standard varieties of 
Flowers, Bulbs, Plants and Vegetables, 
approved agricultural and horticultural imple- 
ments, cultural directions, information how to 
prevent and destroy plant pests, particulars of 
our offer to duplicate first prizes offered by all 
aericultural and portic pineal societies, and 
Free Delivery. We t Free, and with 
it, to those who Ps J thie paper, either of 
the following selections for 15¢e, or both for 25c. 


(1.)3 Tuberous Begonia Bulbs, ¢ istinct colors. 
3 Gladoli_ Bulbs, distinct colors. (2. 

Kreck’s New Life Pea, 1 pkt. Breck’ : Premier 
Sweet Corn. 


ESTABLISHED 























Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn, 


10S. BRECK & SONS, BOSTON, MASS, 
NcW MAMMOTH POULTHY 


CUIDE showing colored plate of whickens 
in natural colors. Finest book ever pub- 
lished. Almost 10) pages. Tells all ohees 
Poultry for Profit or Pleasure. Price only lic, 


Me> JOHN BAUSCHER. JR.. Box202, Freeport, Ills, 
7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfully fertile 
Red River Valley 
and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of expert- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my personal 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
Low earning you only 2,3, or4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you7 pe r cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Koston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 
order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 

2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

References: Nat’! Bank of Commerce, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Impogters and Traders Natl Bank, New York 
City. 
P. 8.—I will be at Young’s Hotel, 

Wednesday next, March 3 and 4, 


lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


of Des Moines, lowa. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $335,000. 

This old and reliable company bas been in successful 
business operation for over 24 years, and has always 
met every obligation promptly at maturity. 

Its Surplus is now larger than ever before, and the 
company continues under the same careful manage- 
ment. Its Debenture Bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


#105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of ®100,000 Bonds. 

Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 fur sale by 
FREEMAN A. SMITH, 
Ex-Treasurer American Baptist Missionary Union, 

Office, 31 Milk St., Room 22, 
Correspondence solicited. 














Boston, Tuesday and 





Bosten. 
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CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 13. 

Again Pilgrim Hall proved itself to be the 
convenient and appropriate place, as a large 
company of ladies gathered for the meeting. 
Miss Nathalie Lord presided and, after read- 
ing the parable of the sower, spoke of ‘‘ the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven” which 
it was given the disciples to know, especially 
the mystery which pats that kingdom first 
among the objects of life. Mrs. Pratt spoke 
of growth as one of the mysteries of the spirit- 
ual life, likening all faithful disciples to gar- 
deners who sow the seed and water it, work- 
ing together with God who gives the sunshine 
and rain. 

Mrs. Annie M. Fay of Kamundongo, West 
Africa, was mentioned in the calendar, and a 
letter was read from her, written at Bailundu, 
where it has seemed best for Mr. and Mrs. 
Fay to reside since Mr. Stover was obliged to 
leave. She says, ‘‘ Most of the young people 
accompanied Mr. Stover to the coast and are 
expected back in a day or two, and we hope 
to win their confidence.’”’ While they find 
some discouragements, she writes hopefully, 
and says, ‘‘ We realize more and more our 
own weakness, and that we can simply plant 
and water, pray and work, and leave the in- 
crease with God.” 

Miss Lamson read letters from Dr. Rose A. 
Bower of the same station, where she has a 
school of thirty-nine pupils, only twenty-five 
of whom attend regularly, and where she also 
does medical work as the way opens, often 
having ten or twelve patients a day. She 
gave an interesting account of a medical visit 
to an old chief, which involved riding several 
miles upon oxen and calling at villages on 
the way, where they informed the people that 
the next day was Sunday and invited them to 
attend service. 

Mrs. Kellogg reported the use of the 
W. B. M. prayer calendar in a colored school 
in Cotton Valley, Ala., where the pupils 
keep track of the various topics and pray for 
the missionaries and the work, and said that 
the calendar had also been given to other 
schools in the South. Mrs. Billings spoke of 
the interest she had recently found in schools 
in Asheville and Hot Springs, N.C. 

Miss Washburn told of an Armenian boy, 
who was cut to pieces in a most ‘cruel man- 
ner and then beheaded, and who said with his 
last breath: “‘I cannot deny my Saviour. 
Lord Jesus, into thy hands I commit my 
spirit.’’ His pastor said that he had learned a 
lesson from the heroic Christian spirit of this 
boy, whom he had not considered worthy of 
church membership. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne read a long and interest- 
ing letter from Miss Bush of Harpoot, giving 
an account of relief work, and hymn singing 
and prayers filled the hour. 





Holiness is an unselfing of ourselves.— 
F. W. Faber. 


Insist 


On a good (the best) skirt bind- 





ing as strenuously as on a good 
cloth for the skirt. 


Ask for (and take no other) the 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


= MARK 


pnt ~ 


If your dealer will not supply you w 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materia's 
tothe S. H. & M.Co, P. O. Box 699, New York City 
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ONE of the greatest injustices practiced upon 
liberal advertisers is by dealers who try to palm off 
other goods upon customers as something “ just as 
good.” The reason for such irregular, not to say 
dishonest, action is usually traceable to the fact 
that the dealers who practice it are anxious to sub- 
stitute something upon which they realize a larger 
profit and which is generally much inferior. Such 
a practice simply amounts to robbing the enter- 
prising advertiser, after he has, in many instances, 
spent a fortune in placing good goods properly be- 
fore the public. It is neither fair nor honest deal- 
ing, and those who descend to such practices are 
seldom wortby of public confidence. In a very 
large majority of cases goods which have pushed 
their way to the front through liberal advertising 
and sheer merit are the very best and most satis- 
factory of their class, while the “‘ something just as 
good,” which lies molding upon the dealers’ shelves, 
has failed to acquire a reputation, because of gen- 
eral or special unfitness and unworthiness. It is 
natural for dealers with elastic consciences to try 
to get rid of goods by substituting them for those 
through which their neighbors have acquired a rep- 
utation and made money. This fact, however, does 
not detract from the dishonesty of the practice. 
It is a well-established fact that the only articles 
placed.before the public which have established a 
permanent reputation and given general satisfac- 
tion through actual merit are those which have 
been extensively advertised. Such being the case, 
unscrupulous manufacturers cannot afford to in- 
vest their money in advertising their goods which 
are inferior, or wholly without merit. It is always 
safe to presume that the man who is spending 
large sums of money in advertising his geods 
knows that they are all that is claimed for them, 
If the reverse were true he would be running the 
risk of losing all he spent in placing them before 
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CHANDLER & CO.’S 


Duchesse 
Perfect Fitting 
Glove. 


We invite the attention of the ladies of 
Boston and New England to this most justly 
celebrated glove as the greatest triumph of 
the glove maker’sart. In shapeliness, beauty 
and wearing qualities we have never seen it 
equaled during the many years of our catering 
tothe wants of the New England family trade. 

We will send this glove anywhere by mail, 
on receipt of price, and guarantee perfect 
satisfaction to the purchaser. 

We do not hesitate to recommend this glove 
as the very best made. 

Four Button Kid, in Colors, 

Plain Back. . .. . . $150 perpair. 

Four Button Kid, in Black, 

FAMERS is ss a ee UO 

Four Button Kid, in Colors, 

Embroidered Back. . . $1.75 “ ‘“ 

Seven Hook, Black and 

Colors, Embroidered Back $1.75 ‘* ‘ 


CHANDLER & CO., 


Winter Street, Boston. 








the public.—Detroit Evening News, Jan. 15, 1896. 








Easter Flower Vases. 





American Cut Glass Specimens just received of the DIAMOND FINISH cuttings, 
which, in our judgment, are superior to any foreign or American Cut Glass ware, and 
for which we are the sole distributors in Boston. 

Rich Colors and Designs of VIENNA and MUNICH Glass (now displayed on Main 
Floor Tables) to which we invite those interested in seeing the newest productions of 


artistic glassware. 
Low shape Flower Holders for Dinner 


Table decoration, in Crystal and Porcelain. 


The above and other novelties adapted to presentation, now on view in Art Pottery 


rooms (3d floor) and Main Floor. 


On Gallery Tables will be found novelties in Paris Café Fireproof Entrée Dishes, in- 
cluding Shirred Egg Dishes, Welsh Rarebit Dishes, also Omelet and Terrapin Dishes. 


China anti-tannic Tea Infusers, fit any size cup. 
London Corrugated Pie Dish Collars, fit any size, rendering dishes with burnt 


edges from the oven presentable. 


By steamer ‘‘Monmouthshire’’ from Hong Kong, we have landed 84 packages, 
including the Old Blues and the Medallion Canton China. 

By steamer ‘‘ Ascania,’’? from Hamburg, novelties from Germania and the old 
standard Blue Meissen Dresden Onion China. 

Our stock was never larger, more valuable and comprehensive at this season of 
the year than now. Largest variety to choose from, and best values guaranteed. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


Pottery, Glass and Lamps, 


WHOLESALE 


AND RETAIL, 


I20 FRANKLIN ST. 








America. Free book, tells whole story, no secrets. 


HALE PLUM, TRIUMPH PEACH, BOUNCER STRAWBERRY 


and all other best fruits from Hale, who makes more money in fruit culture than any man 


in 
Address HALE, South Glastonbury,CONN. 


GSNannauanananen 











Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost sudscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


A weman of experience, competent and willing, 
desires to enter a home of means and refinement, avd 
manage its domestic economy and exert a helpful in- 
cpeate on its children. Address, Box 413, Swampscott, 
Mass. 


Wanted, a situation as Organist and Director of 
Music by a gentieman of large experience. Address 
* Organist,” P. O. Box, 1944, Boston. 


Orphan Wanted. Any one wishing to finda good 
home for an orphan or motheriess girl can address 
- T. M., Box 15, Shrewsbury, Mass. Good references 
given. 





CHOICEST SEED FREE! ceifed ny ‘ior' Gata 


logue of Seeds and Plants send ten cents for postage and 
packing, before April 10, mentioning this paper, and I will 
sena@ it with ten packets choicest flower seeds tor trial, free 
(well worth 0) cents), Double Asters, 100 rarieties mized ; 
Improved Double Poppies, 38 sorts mized. New Double 
Fairy Zinnias, 18 colors; Mammoth Brazilian Morning 
Glory, climbs 50 feet, pink flowers; Japanese Pinks, 0 
varieties, mixed: New Giant Hibiscus. gorgeous flowers, 
8 inches across; Chrysanthemum; Callopsis, 15 colors: 
Large flowered Prize Annual Phlox, 30 varieties mixed; 
Mist Flowers. For fifteen cents [ will add to the above 
a packet of the new Giant Japanese Morning Glories, 
mixed colors of every shade of red, blue, brown, maroon 
brown, bronze, slate, etc., many elegantiy striped 
ing blotched and edged, with golden and variegated 
oliage. 


L. W. GOODELL, Seed Grower, 


Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass. 





Ws 
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MR. BEAOH’S FAREWELL WORDS. 


Those who were privileged to hear Rev. 
D. N. Beach’s profound and prophetic paper 
on Reconstructive Theology at the Ministers’ 
Meeting last Monday morning realize anew 
what a loss Cambridge and all New England 
will sustain in his removal to Minneapolis. 
The paper was read originally at the Summer 
School of Theology in Cleveland last season, 
and only those who heard the writer’s im- 
passioned utterance can understand its power 
of insight and inspiration. 

Taking the letter to the Romans and the 
book of Job as the heart of the canons of the 
Old and New Testaments he showed that 
what God has to say constitutes the moral 
pith of the Scriptures. This is God’s world, 
he is in it, and men may know him, not by 
logic, but by spiritual insight and imagina- 
tion. He has spoken to us in his Son. The 
Son wrote no book for he is himself the reve- 
lation. The Word, not words, became flesh. 
Moreover, the same philosophy which we find 
in Paul and Job is confirmed by the voice of 
science and by the practical necessities of 
human experience. The unprogressiveness 
of theology, however, has hindered us from 
this life giving thought of God. Hence, we 
need a reconstruction of theology on broader 
and deeper lines. In this connection Mr. 
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Beach paid a glowing tribute to the teachings 
of such modern writers as Tulloch, Cairns and 
Fairbairn, Bushnell, Mulford and Stearns. 
German theology, he said, is unsatisfactory 
because it lacks practical application to life. 

But while pleading with characteristic in- 
tensity for a theology which is broader, and 
yet more simple and profound, stress was 
laid upon the unchangeableness of Christ 
himself. Theories about him are movable, 
but he remains primary, factual, basal. We 
need, also, to remember that while all Scrip- 
ture is inbreathed of God, the Bible is not 
his highest form of speaking to man. The 
kindling of the soul, a sense of the peerless 
presence of Christ, that sublime recognition 
of him which led the Greeks to. say.to Philip 
‘*We would see Jesus,” is the highest reve- 
lation. By this new study of him, God will 
become to each of us, as to Paul, to Isaiah, 
to John, a speaking presence. We must of 
necessity grow more studious and teachable, 
more spiritual and intense. Our one tran- 
scendent motive will be, ‘‘ the love of Christ 
constraineth ” me, 

In closing Mr. Beach pictured the results of 
substituting, in our theological seminaries, 
this inspirational thought of God for de- 
cadent and lifeless beliefs. Missions would 
gain new meaning, the problem of ‘ reaching 
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the masses ”’ would be solved, churches would 
be filled, because the lamp of Christian living 
would blaze like a beacon fire in individual 
character. 








AN ounce of prevention is cheaper than any 
quantity of cure. Don’t give children narcotics or 
sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant 
is properly nourished, as it will be if brought up 
on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


DRIVE away from the face all lines of care and 
pain by bathing with Pond’s Extract. 


‘* CONGRESS IN SESSION.”’—Now is the best season 
of the year to visit Washington, D.C. Royal Blue 
Line personally conducted tours leave Boston April 
3 and 15 and May 6. Accommodations are first- 
class; stop-over privileges at Philadelphia and New 
York. Send for illustrated itinerary and “‘ Guide to 
Washington” to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


A Goop TELL-TALE.—“ The pledge and cue of a 
full feast” is the sideboard. No man of liberality 
ever owned a poor one and no mean man ever 
afforded a fine one. It remains to be seen what 
kind of man you are by the board you choose. 
Go to the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Co, 
this month and you will find such a superb assort- 
ment of fine sideboards as was doubtless never be- 
fore collected in Boston. The prices this month are 
very low. 














You have not read ‘this before / 
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The “Pass-It-On-Society.” 


Probably many of our readers have already heard of this society and its work. 
made by the Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D., of Brooklyn, who writes, on February 8, 1895 : 
Inhaler works like a charm. The first inhalation gave relief. 
better known. J/ add my name to the ‘ Pass-It-On-Society.’’’ 
writes: ‘‘I believe it is a real blessing to the afflicted.’’ 
Catarrhal Deafness, Hay Fever, Rose Cold, or any similar disease of the respiratory organs, send for HYOMEI, 
the. new and wonderful Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air 


M 





Your friend would not ‘“‘ pass-it-on’’ to you unless convinced of its merit. 
stops the cough, the wheezing and gasping, and makes breathing easy.in a few moments time. In CATARRH it removes the 
offensive accumulations, clears the head, removes catarrhal deafness and purifies the breath. It cures BRONCHITIS perma- 


nently and robs CROUP of its terrors. 


HOW THE “PASS-IT-ON-SOCIETY ” GROWS. 


treatment comprised in 


uttit, by mail, $1.00. 


In ASTHMA Hyomei gives instant relief, 


It is a blessing to humanity, and I am sorry it is not 
On December 5, 1895 (ten montbs later), Dr. Farrar 
If you are suffering with Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


co 


It was started on a suggestion 
‘«My Dear Sir: Booth's Pocket 


Griffin, Ga., July 8, 1895. 
Like Dr. Farrar, I want to join the “ Pass-It-On- 
Society.”” I am so gratefu! for the good results that 
I have received from the use of Hyomei, and I have 
already spoken of it to a number of my friends. 
Cc Stacy, Sec’y Y. M.C. A, 


—> 


Buffaio, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1895. 
‘¢ In thirty years’ experience in the practice of med- 
icine I have never given my name in support of a 
roprietary remedy, until I met with Hyomei, which 
Eigdeees with all my heart (professional ethics to 
5) the contrary notwithstanding). Since testing Hyo- 


mei in Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, I believe in it for itself, for what it has done, 
and I gladly add my name to the “ Pass-It-On- 
Society.” 
S. H. Morris, M.D., 159 Franklin St. 
P. S.—You are at liberty to use this as you may 
deem best, 
4 Pass Christian, Miss. 
I have been a sufferer from Catarrh and Bronchi- 
tis ever since last August: my pastor, Rev. O. W. 
. Flowers, advised me to try your remedy. He has 


| of those whose lives have been made happier by the | used, and rea have been so enthusiastic over it 
| use of Hyomei. It is not only an instant relief to | that | have made a great many converts, not only 
| Catarrh sufferers, but will cure this disease entirely. | in Albany, but West Troy, The effect Hyomei has 
| I have been the instrument of inducing many friends | on me is very pleasant; when I am oppressed for 


| and acquaintances to seek relief through its use 


been using one of your Pocket Inhalers ever since | 


last Spring, and has derived much benefit from it. 
) Miss Berta B. Srewarp, Harrison County. 


4 


| 


HYOMEI is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the — 


New York, Feb. 1, 1895. 

I have been troubled with Bronchitis for about 
four years. No medicine helped me. About two 
weeks ago I tried one of your Pocket Inhalers, 
which gave me immediate relief. Sunday evening 
our pastor, the Rev. Dr. Farrar, spoke with great 
difficulty, apparently from a heavy cold settled in 
his chest. I sent him one of your Pocket Inhalers, 
I inclose his reply. 

Hatsey Fitcn, 170-172 Chambers Street. 

(Dr. Farrar’s reply is given above) 


2 
? Booth’s “Hyomei Pocket Inhaler 
¢ 
: 
5 
¢ 


Greensboro, Ala., Sept. 15, 1895. 
Your Hyomei cured me of Catarrh after other 
remedies failed; will add my name to the *‘ Pass-It- | 
On-Society.”” ours truly, 
W. M. Seay 
New York, Sept, 20, 1895. 
I take pleasure in adding my name to the long list 








have yet to learn of one who has not been benefited 
I want to “ pass-it-on.”’ | 
A. G. THompson, 33 Wall Street. 


| to cough is gone. Trt 


AMERICAN Union Lire Insurance Company, 44, 
46, 48, Cedar St., New York, February 19, 1806 
Please find enclosed one dollar for which send 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit to my friend, D. S, W 

134 Franklin St., City. It has done me so much 

good that I never cease recommending it to my 

friends and as you know have bought as many as 

12 or 15 which I have given to personal friends, and 

have influenced more than twice this number to 

ouy them, and I have yet to'meet one who has not 

thanked me for recommending it. It has completely 

cured my little daughter of Catarrh, from which she 
has been suffering for years, 

Very truly yours, 

NuGent (Treasurer), 

Albany, N. Y., July 3, 189s. 

I will tell you candidly your remedy has given me 


more relief from my Asthma than anything I have 













breath, I inhale a rt time, and the great desire 


1¢ little Inhaler is my constant 





companion 
Mrs, Sarauw E. Bantuam, 359 Clinton Avenue. 





. germs and microbes which cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 
fad 


ra } 

{ 

The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at the ¢ ; 
mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air cells, is ~ exhaled through the nose. It is | ures y a a 10n { 
t ; 


aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief. 


stops all spasmodic coughing in- 


stantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capac ity } 


) Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, wy Mail, $1.00, consisting of pocket inhaler (made 
d),a botrle of 


of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polishe 





Hyomei. a dropper, and full directions 


for using. If you are sti// skeptical, send me your address. and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does ct 


Hyomei Balm.—An antiseptic skin food for weak chests, burns, scalds, chapped lips, rough hands, frost bites, eczema, et. 
. so effective for the purposes named. Price by mail, 50 cents. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 


a ee a ae et ont ak, Ln oh San ek Soe ek Soe ak Se 


ire. Consultation and trial treatment free at my office 
Nothing has been discovered 
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Chosen by the 


Government 


The War Department 


roposes to test the 
Bicycle thoroughly for 


y army use, and recently 


advertised for propos- 
als for furnishing five 
bicycles for the pur- 
pose. Result: Bids 
from $50 to $85 each 
for other machines; 
our bid of $100 each for Columbias, 





their invariable price. And the Gov- 
ernment selected 
¢ 
Bicycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





The experts who made the choice decided 
that Columbias were worth every dollar 
of the $100 asked for them. 
if you are willing to pay $100 for a 
bicycle, why be content with 
anything but a Columbia? 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 



















From the days of the 
Warwick Knight, ) 
honor bright, ] 
Made them of men supreme; (| 
wonderous seem. 
Up to the present time 
forth sublime, 
Descended now to the 
N That nineteenth 
g =~ century steed 
SS 





— = 
Whose fame and 
By deeds that 
This name's stood 
Warwick Wheel, 
of steel. 





» = G 
“IF TAE RIMS ARE VERMILION ITIS 
A WARWICK” THE BICYCLE THATIS 
““BUILT ON HONOR” . 
1896 M&DELS $854 $100 | 


CATALOGUE FREE {ik 





248 Corunmus AvE 


Cr 3 
)\\ WARWICK CYCLE M'F'G CO. “Sy 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. **i; 


NI ~— Sw VIC. 
245 Columbus Ave., Boston, and 34 Union Sq., N.Y. 








Ce i i 


as Cyl a 


PERFECT 









Tia 


and this Seat, 








f Insixt so 
uponit! Any dealer will Latest improved and 
getit for you. Can be only automatic seat. 
widened to fit any rider each side seperate;works 
and adjusted to any pitch, naturally with each leg 


NO PRESSURE AGAINST 
SENSITIVE PARTS, YOUR DOCTOR WILL ENDORSE IT, 
Dr. M. A. Watker, Denver, Colo 


‘Received vour saddle 
and putiton atonee 


‘ Aim very much pleased with it as 
it certainly does away with the harmful pressure exerted 
" FPTS AN ESPECIALLY GoOD LADIES 


2=ee 2B 





Beee 2222 


Every dealer should send for our circulars and 
price list. Thisisthe coming seat, We make Cane, Wood, 
Leather or Padded Seat, with or without springs. lus é 
trated circulars explain why and how this is the only safe 

Write us, 


’ and perfect saddle on the markei, 
AUTOMATIC CYCLE SEAT CO., 
429 Rood Block, Grand Rapids, Mich, a 


e22ee oe ]22]2]2aQoeee 


DENT’S 

\ TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, MicH. 












Dent’s Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 
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THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

Mrs. C, D. Dill of New Haven, Ct., has presented 
Finney’s Autobiography to each member of the 
Senior Class. Earlier in the year Hon. E. R. Bur- 
pee of Bangor made a similar gift of Stearn’s Pres- 
ent Day Theology.——Professor Sewall gave an en- 
joyable reception last Thursday evening.——Some 
of the Seniors are supplying vacant churches with 
a view to settlement.——The appointments of the 
other students for summer work in the Maine mis- 
sionary field will soon be made.——The Middlers 
are taking an extra course in the Exegesis of Ro- 
mans under Professor Ropes.—Rev. Dr. Newman 
Smyth’s lectures on the Relation ot the Minister to 
Social and Municipa: Work in the Bond Lecture- 
ship Coarse will be eight in number, and are ar- 
ranged for March 31, April 2, 3, 13, 16, 17, 21 and 22. 

Andover. 

Prof. J. M. English of Newton Theologica) Insti- 
tution, who was engaged to fill the chair of sacred 
rhetoric at Andover temporarily, finished his course 
in homiletics Feb. 1, and has since been giving in- 
formal talks on pastoral theology.—tThe Senior 
preaching tor criticism has exhausted the list of 
names. A second sermon is expected from each 
member of the class, though not required.——R_ L. 
Hartt of the Senior Class and R. W. Dunbar of the 
Junior Class will attend the coming meeting of the 
Inter-Seminary Alliance as delegates from Andover. 
— The spring recess of four days occurs March 
26-30.—RKecent preachers in the seminary church 
have been Rev. F. A. Wilson of the Andover Free 
Church and Key, Dr, G. E, Hall of Dover, N. H. 

Hartford. 

Three helpful chapel talks were given last week 
by Professor Perry on True and False Conscien- 
tiousness and the extent to which we are responsible 
tor our beliefs and feelings.——Professor Merriam 
has been unable to meet-his classes for several days 
on account of illness. ——The Juniors who took 
Professor Jacobus’s Junior elective are just com- 
pleting the analysis of Paul’s epistles.——since the 
missionary convention there have been on exhibi- 
tion in the museum and library 235 missionary ver- 
sions of the Bible, 16 of the ancient versions of the 
Bible, seven of the great codices of the New Tes- 
tament, fragments of a Syriac manuscript of the 
gospels, dating from the eighth century and 35 
of the most notable editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment, published between 1522 and 1881. 

Yale. 

The sixth in Prof.J. C. Griggs’s course of illus- 
trated lectures on Worship Music was given last 
Friday evening on The Oratoiio, the German Pas- 
sion Music and Modern Motet. The cantata, the 
orchestia and the dramatic element in worship 
music were discussed. The lecture was illustrated 
by a quartet and chorus.—The Leonard Bacon 
Club last week discussed the question, Kesolved, 
That Public Assent to a Creed Should Not Be Made 
a Condition of Church Membership. The affirma- 
tive was presented by Messrs. Wyckoff and Ladd 
and the negative by Messrs. Ferris and Hodges.—— 
The Student Volunteer Study Class is giving its at- 
tention to South America, using as a text-book The 
Neglected Continent by Miss Guinness. Mr. J. P. 
Deane is the leader —-Dr. Ward of the /ndependent 
delivered his concluding lecture on The Hittites 
and Their History last Wednesday evening.— 
Messrs 8S. bk. Lord of the Middle Class and E.S. 
Toda of the Junior Class have left the seminary on 
account of ill health. 

Chicago. 

The ladies of the faculty gave a musical and 
literary entertainment in the interest of the W. B. 
M. I. Monday evening. A paper was read by Mrs, 
G. B. Wilcox.—Rev. Frederick Campbell, pas- 
tor of a Presbyterian church, spoke at the confer- 
ence, Thursday afternoon, on How to Adjust an 
Old Church to New Conditions.——The Seminary 
Social Settlement issues this month the first copy 
of an eight-page monthly called Chicago Commons, 
devoted to the settlement movement.—tThe Chi- 
cago City Missionary Society 18 greatly indebted to 
the students for the development of its work. Ten 
students are serving as pastors of its churches, not 
to speak of many more whose work 1s concentrated 
at such centers as the Tabernacle and the Bohemian 
Bethlehem Church. Others are employed in inde- 
pendent fields in the city or more or less remote 
from it. Only those students are encouraged to 
take pastoral charges who would otherwise be una- 
ble to get a theological education.——Students for 
the degree of B.D, prepare theses on theological 
study and take an examination on one major and 
two minor subjects. 








THROAT diseases commence with a cough, cold 
or sore throat. Brown’s Bronchial Troches give 
immediate and sure relief. 
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Delicate, Delicious Dish 


For Breakfast. 


Superior to Oatmeal as 


Wheat does not overheat the 
blood ; Economical, costing 


Is absolutely the Best , 
Cereal Food in the world. 
Uncooked by steam it retains 
the Rich Nut-like Flavor of 
wheatin its natural condition. 
Sold in 2 lb packa 
Ah 


es “3 
Leading Grocers. 








The Lawton Simplex 
_2 ag Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Cavution.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get: 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the /avtn 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars, Agents war ted 
LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St.. New Virb 
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“Made | 
in a 
Minute! 


A delicious drink in- 
Stantly made from 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality Put up in 
pound and half-pound 
tins. 


Stephen F. Whitman 
&S 





Son, 
Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia. 








*¢ Just like a bunch.’’ 


Forest 
Fringe 
Violet 


is the F. F. V. of Perfumes, 
and has the odor of the freshly 
gathered flowers of the wood. 
There isno violet odor made 
thatequals ‘' Forest Fringe.” 
It is delicate and very lasting. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


Special Introductory 
Offer. 


within the next 30 days 
youwill order direct of 
us one large size bottle of 
Forest Fringe Violet (sending $1.00 in money order. 
mst-! nate ar nostece stamps) and mention the name 
The Congregationalist we will send you the bottle of 
pertume, in beautiful embossed case and include 
without extra charge 4 dozen cakes of Cotd Cream 
and Glycerine Soap free, prepaying all express 
charges on soap and perfume. 

HUNDREDS OF READERS of the various jour- 
nals in which we have advertised have availed 
themselves of our liberal offer and have expressed 
their delight upon receipt of the goods. 





$1 








Actual bottle five times IF 
larger than above cut. 





David S. Brown & Co., Bank St., N. Y. City. 
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JUBILEE YEAR FOND OF THE AMER- 
IOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
It is now fifty years since the A. M. A. was organ- 

ized. Its work and history are before the churches. 
We have reason to rejoice in the accomplishment 
of the past. We are grateful to God for this minis- 
try of grace to hisneedy ones. We have come now 
to the semi-centennial year of the association. We 
propose to celebrate the fiftieth year and to ac- 
knowledge the goodness of God to us in the past. 

But we find ourselves in this present time in dis- 
tress. Our work has been severely affected by the 
adverse times. Our mission schools and churches 
are suffering. For the last three years our average 
current receipts have been $93,000 less per year than 
during the previous three years. The work has been 
cut $184,000 during these three years. If it had 
veen fully maintained the debt would have been 
three times as great as it is. 

We are now confronted with the question of fur- 
ther and more disastrous reductions, for our obli- 
gations must be met. The $100,000 borrowed for 
mission work must be paid. We do not believe that 
the churches wish this to be done by closing more 
schools and church doors against the poorest of our 
countrymen throughout the Southern lowlands and 
mountains, amid the Dakotas and Montana, from 
California to Florida. 

The association has come to the last haif of its 
tiscal year. Up to this time it has made no special 
plea for help. It has waited fraternally until kim- 
dred organizations have received the aid they so 
greatly needed. This vast Christian service in the 
most necessitous fields of the continent is as dis- 
tinctively the trust of the churches as any of their 
enterplises are. Shall it not vow have the same 
equitable relief as has been given to others? Has 
Lot the time now come for helping thia suffering 
work? Will not those who have charged the asso- 
ciation with this burden of service now consecrate 
anew their benevolence to its relief,and make this 
a year of jubilee to wipe out the last vestige of 
debt? 

itis pro-osed to raise during the next six months 
a special Jubilee Year Fund of $100,000 in shares of 
$50each, with the hope and expectation that these 
shares will be taken by the friends of missions 
without lessening those regular contributions 
which must be depended upon to sustain the cur- 
rent work. 

The plea is urgent because the need is urgent. 
Will not all friends of this great work, pastor and 
people, now heartily unite in one special Christian 
endeavor to raise this American Missionary Asso- 
ciation Jubilee Year Fund? 

Charles L. Mead, Samuel Holmes, Samuel S. 
Marples, William H. Strong, Elijah Horr, William 
Hayes Ward, James W. Cooper, Lucien C. Warner, 
Joseph H. Twichell, Charles P. Peirce, Charles A. 
Hull, Addison P. Foster, Albert J. Lyman, Nehe- 
miah Boynton, A.J. F. Behrends, 

Executive Committee of the 

American Missionary Association. 






































THE “ Diamond Finish,’”’ American Cut Glass ex- 
hibit exemplifies the wonderful degree of excel- 
lence of American skill in this line. Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton in Boston and Tiffany & Co., 
New York, have the sale in their respective cities. 








NOTHING LIKE HOOD’sS FOR BUILDING UP.—“ Ll was 
all run down from bard work, and went away for my 
health but did not get any better. On returning I ve- 
gan taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I believe there is 
nothing like it to build upa person who is run down in 
health.” Mrs, A. D. Cayting, 4113 Broadway, Chelsea, 

ass. 


HoOOp’s PILLS cure biliousness, indigestion. 











gm A Cold? 
Madame 


Porter’s 


BALS AM A safe, sure and 


pleasant way to 

et rid of acold, Soon, tickling or 
Seomeusn in the throat. The best 
way for60 years. Two sizes,25and 
50cts. All druggists,or by mail for 
the price, if you mention this 

ublication. Address, HALL & 


O-Zero. UCKEL, Proprietors, New York. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 


HAT IS BRIGHTER, more attrac- 























oma tive, than the homestead painted 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS ° ° ° 
Pittsbargh. white, with green blinds? It may 
FPAHNESTOCK . ele ° ° e ° 
ancnon P™"™™ | Not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 
caine } cincinnati please the owner. Painted with 
ATLANTIC } 
BRADLEY P ° | 
‘ 
BROOKLYN 
| Pure White Leac 
JZEWETT 
"LSTER . . e e - 
; and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
UNION ° e 
SOUTHERN } oy, clean longer than anything else; if properly 
cago. . . ° ° nA 
SHIPMAN applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
yore mene but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 
MISSOURI e . e . 
> St. Louis. . ~ 
seit t™ painting ; is therefore economical 
To be sure of getting Pure White Lead, examine the brand (see list of 
— genuine beanie). i Sheds of oaler cles caw be ys ssily | obt ined by 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO ; using Nationat Leap Co.’s brands of Pure White Lead and Tinting Coiors. 
MORLEY Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
xentucry *“"** NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 





































































EIANts| 


RGANS! FREE! 2 


past sea data L 30 DAYS IN YOUROWN HOME, NO MONEY REQUIRED 


my PIANOS-ORGANS FROM $25,00 UP 


plete Musical urat, CAS Lor EASY PAYMENTS, 











Awor 
have to do 


2 onl 
= to Family direct. 
save you Pay 








NEW SOUVENIR STAT. OU 
of art illustrated in 10 colors. ht 
in Gold, _ pay charges on it and send it F REE all vou 
fe sto ask for it to-da 
this is the old established house of CORNISH & ¢ 
firm in the world selling exeluatvely from Factory 
A Suge instrument < wholesale price. 
00 to 
» Estab. 30 years, Washington, N. J. 







Remember 


please. 
CO., the 








$250.00. Write at once to 



































We 
I Mention reams “CORNISH & CO. 














J.B.COLT & CO., 

15-117 NASSAU ST., 

| AND 59 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 

SEND FOR CATALOG, 





STEREOPTICONS, 












GENTS WANTED-—To present to Christian 
people the grandest, best-selling book of the age. 
THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY. Ex 
clusive territory and attractive commissions given, 
THE HENRY O. SHEPARD Co., Chicago, Ii. 


A 





Conservatoly graduate, 
Boston or 


ANTED, by a N. E. : ) 
position as director or organist in 


vicinity. Large chorus liorary, years of experience, 
best of references Can furnish good sopranoif desired, 
Address “C, B. $.,” 126 Bowdoin Street, Boston. 





It is the medicine above 


all others for catarrh, 
is worth its weight in gold. 
Tecan use Ely’s Cream Balm 
with safety and it does all 
om is claimed for it.—B. 

’, Sperry, ITartford, Conn. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 


A particle is applied to each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


and 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 



















THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N, Y.; 
Chicago, Il.;: and Los Angeles, Cal.  1(()-paged 





EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 





Agency Manual free, 











MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
Alsoan elective English course. Advanced 






ractical 
Semitic study optional. Entrance ee on 
Wednesday, Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 
BRADFORD ACADETITY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 





five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 

skating. Classical and general course of study; 

also, preparatory and o 1 nal. Year commences 

Sept. 11, 1895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princi- 
Bradford, Mass. 












MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
CARLETON SCHOOL for Young Men and 
Boys. Cetvege peepee. 
atory and general course of pale Individual teach- 
ing. Gymnasium bowl ing alley, ete. Circulars. 
. CARLETON, Ph. D 
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ARPETS 


ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS anD 
PRICES. 658 SARUINEION 37: 

















Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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A LIGHT INSOUTHERN DARKNESS. 


It is a bright day for a community which 
gathers to discuss its shortcomings and the 
remedies for them. Such an occasion was that 
at the Negro Conference at Tuskegee, March 5. 
Many who attended had traveled far. Five 
hundred farmers with bronzed faces from the 
interior of the “black belt” of Alabama 
gazed upon the countenance of the Moses of 
their recently emancipated race. Just re- 
turned from the North at the hour for the 
assembly, his face seemed to shine as one of 
old, and he came with good tidings. 

What a picturesque gathering! Fathers, 
with their staves, bending under the weight 
of unfriendly years; old mothers with hoary 
heads; young men, stalwart but untrained, 
and eager to catch a glimpse of the new way. 
One young man, trained im the foremost 
schools of the land, satin their midst, study- 
ing the conditions of his people in regions 
remote from the conveniences of modern civ- 
ilization. Here also were representatives of 
different stations, sections and races, gath- 
ered to take part in the assembly, to collect 
facts and to receive inspiration for the work 
of raising a race into selfhood. 

The story of these simple people telling in 
a frank way the difficulties that beset them 
and of the progress they were making left its 
impression. They spoke out of the abun- 
dance of their hearts. A gray-haired father 
in broken English electrified the audience 
with good words about his community. An- 
other from a dismal swamp told of deteriora- 
tion, and others told of better crops, better 
morals, and pleaded for better teachers and 
more consecrated preachers, ‘‘ wise men for 
foolish places!’’ Mothers broke down in 
tears of joy telling of the new opportunities 
fortheirchildren. The whole conferenee burst 
all bounds in enthusiasm over the narration 
of mortgages canceled. By popular subscrip- 
tion the regular school term in some cases 
has been more than doubled in length. Econ- 
omy in a great variety of instances has in- 
creased. Throughout the impressive story 
was mingled with humor, pathos and hope. 

The central figure of the gathering was the 
originator, Booker T. Washington, whose 
name is alike familiar in the homes of New 
England and in the cabins of the South. One 
cannot stand on these school grounds, amid 
the forty buildings that have arisen like 
magic within a few years, and behold the 
thousand studeats going to and fro, amid the 
general activity and spirit of the place in- 
stinct with industrial life, without realizing 
that its moving spirit is a born leader. The 
school has developed from a one-room log 
cabin to its present extensive proportions. 
Considering the difficulties incident to the 
achievement the task seems Herculean. The 
voice of the schoolmaster and the military 
tread of the pupils on parade speak for it. 
The carpenter shop replaces the slave pen 
and the rostrum the auction block. 

In his plans Mr. Washington has shown a 
superior grasp of the situation. He under- 
stands the white man North and South and 
he knows the black man, and his methods 
are practical in uniting them in bonds of 
helpfulness. His program deals largely if 
not wholly with the ills which the Negro him- 
self can remedy, so that his philosophy is, in 
a word, make prejudice unreasonable. 

To this end he has enlisted the richest of 
the North in the cause of the poorest of the 
South. The aim is to develop the black man 
so that his white neighbor in the South shall 
willingly concede his full rights. While the 
leadership of the race is disputed to Mr. 
Washington by certain colored men the de- 
votion to him by the masses is well-nigh com- 
plete. H. H. P. 





For Nervous Prostration 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. A. TRAU, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘I have 
extensively used it in nervous prostration and 


kindred affections, and invariably obtained very 
good results.” 
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TO ——— 


= Cure 
That 
Cough 


or Colds of any kind, Bronchial Trou- 
Dles, Sore Throats, Asthma, or any Lung 
Disease, there is nothing equal to 


ADAMSON’S 


Fatty food is a life-pre- 
server in consumption. 
Cod-liver oil in the form 
of .Scott’s Emulsion is 
assimilated when no other 
fat’ can he. 








BOTANIC 
Cough Balsam. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 
Soothes irritation, heals the lungs and 
throat, and in a few dayseffects a perfect 
cure. It has been 30 years in existence, 
and once used is always keptin reach. 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 


$6,000 Reward fora single one not genuine. 


Nursery Cloth. 


An absolute necessity for every modern 
nursery. Made of bleached muslin on both 
sides, with white wadding between, firmly 
quilted, and 34 inches wide. Highly rec 
ommended by physicians for bed pads. 
Thoroughly absorbent and easily washed. 

MATTRESS PROTECTORS 
made of it are indispensable, absolutely 
preventing damage from stains, etc. Made 
or any size bed, bound and ready for use. 


Ag hs s : 
goth articles kept by leading drv goods houses, 


If your dealer don't keep them, write for sample, PRICES 35 and 76 CTS. A BOTTLE 
. e 








internal medicine. Proprietors, W. LDWARD & Son, 
London, England. 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


Excelsior Quilting Co., Laight St., New York. a Dead Ge has Gabon, 
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HOOPING-COUGH | ~ 
CROUP. 







Also Special 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. | and Patent Pastry Flour. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without Pamphlets 


9 les Free. 
Write Farwell 


WaertowAN. Y., U.S.A. 








CURE 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 
A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT OF UNEQUALED VALUE. 


Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, which aids the system to take 
on Oxygen from the Atmosphere, to the utmost amount the system can use. 


IT IS A TREATMENT OF THE BLOOD, i \t."NoinSss"Nerve “oog, “coc 
DISEASE, 4 removing its causes. it applies of necessity to all diseases as no other treat- 
ment ever has. 


THE OXYGEN COSTS NOTHING the price of the instrument being all the expense 
y necessary for years. It can be used by the entire 

family. 
** T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. I also tried 
Compound Oxygen thoroughly, and the Electric battery, but they helped me very little. On Dec. 17, 1891, I 
commenced using the Electropoise, and continued it about four months. During this time my disabilities were 


greatly removed. In the course of a year from the time [ commenced using it I enjoyed almost perfect health, 
which has continued to this date. I have great faith in it.” Rev. J. H. MANsFIELD, Athol, Mass. 


eAnda EXundreds More. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Call or send for Free Illustrated Circular, with Testimonials, Price List, etc. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





















eo ae 
: OU ONLY NEED A GOOD AN 
me Q 5 SO STAR 2 PURE AND FRAGRAA 














A bottle of liquid Sozodont and box of Sozodont Powder in every package. (All 
Druggists.) The Proprietors, Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale Druggists, New York, 
will send small sample of /iguid Sozodont FREE if you mention this publication. 








If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s pres 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
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Calls. 


BEDDOES, Arthur E., Cuaenes. m., 
of the same city. Acce epts 
BONNEY, can K., to supply another year at ——* 
i. Acce 
BUTLER, Thos. W., Everett, Wn., to Vancouver. rt 





to Maplewood Ch. 


an 

CARTER, Chas. F., formerly of Burlington, Vt., ac- 
cepts call to Hancock Ch., Lexington, Mass. 

CONDO, 8. 8., to the permanent — at Marion, 
Ind., where he has been supplyir 

Cc LEMMER, Ephraim B., Austinbers, O., to serve the 
church there, 

DAVIS, &. W., to Buffalo Center, Io. gees ge 

DIBBLE, Wm. L , Ivanhoe, Ill., accepts call to — 
Ch., Winona, Minn. 

DICKERMAN, Josiah P., aio Heights Ch,  uin- 
neapolis, Minn., to Fairm en 
DOLE, Chas. J., Lorain, On to Aaehurne Tex. Acce ts. 

EDWARDS, noi, M., .yaccepts call to Ww. 8 Se 

FISHBURN, M. Rockvill Center, N to North- 
ville, Aquebogue. ” Accepts. 

FORKES — to pesos ae. at Vinita, I. T, 
where be bas been supplying. Accept 

ab —— Sam’l A., formerly of Naperville, Iil., 
Pr shy Lyndonville, N.Y. Accepts 

oboDRICH, Jos. A., Senior Class, Andover Sem. oy to 
Shelburne, Mass. Accepts. to begin work at once. 

HADDEN, K. A., West Pullman, IIL, an call to 
Forest Heights c h., Minneapolis, Min 

HALL, Albert E.,to remain another year at C Janterbury, 


HEYWARD, Jas. W., Hayward, Wis., accepts call to 
Bethany Ch., Minneapolis, Minn 

HUBBELL, . M., senior class a Sem. IIl., to 
Belvidere. Accepts. 

HUMPHREYS, Thos. A., formerly of Johnstown, Pa., 
accepts call to First Ch, wlecmningtos, Ill. 

JONKS, J. Rosser, Richville, N N. Y., to Pres. Ch., Adams. 
Acce epts 

KLOPP, J J., to Bethany Ch., Chicago, Ill 

LIPPAKD, Jas. H., Rockford, Iil., to Shopiere, Wis, 
Accepts. 

McALLISTER, Alex., Verndale, Minn., to Cottage 
Grove. 

MERRILL, Wm. C., San Francisco, Cal., to First Ch., 
Lynn, Mass. Accepts 

MY ERS, Jno. C., Downer’s Grove, IIL, to Beardstown, 
Acce 

PALMER, Oscar A., Trenton, Neb., declines call to 


PANGBURN, Lycurgus E., Morrisville, N. Y., to Mt. 
Carmel, Ct, Accepts. 

POVEY, Jesse, Mt. Hope Ch., Detroit, Mich., to Lake 
Linden. Accepts 

RAND, Wilbur, to “remain another year at Norwich, 
Mass. Ace cepts 

SHEPHE _— Alex., to be acting pastor at Fruita, Col. 
Accept 

STEARNS, F. B., to Hartford and Lawrence, Mich. Ac- 


REN, Edgar L., No. Attleboro, Mass., accepts call 

“2 Wester rit. R. 
WRIGHT, arner, to Ashland, Milner and Holmes, 
_— sh addition to his present charge at Millerville. 


VAN LARC OM, Grant, to become stated supply at 
De Peyster, N. Y. Acce pts, and has begun work. 

WILLIAMS, Frank B.,a1 centiate of N. E. Assoc ijation, 
to Jamestown, Ina. "Accepts. 


OUrdinations and Installations. 


B ACHELED. Francis P., i. at South Ch., East Hartford, 

March 10. Sermon, Kev. Lewellyn Pratt, D. D.; 
cater parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. A. Barrett, 8. G. W. 
pene, C. H. Barbour, George Waters and W. Hz 


BARTLETT, Erovest C., Andover Seminary, o. p. Cen- 
ig 1 Ch. Chelmsford, Mass., March 12. Sermon, Prof. 


il, 

DINSMORE. Chas, A.,i. Phillips Ch., So. Boston, Mass., 
March ll. Sermon, Rev. R. K. Meredith, D.D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W.L Anderson, W. T. Perrin and 
drs. E K, Alden, F. E. Clark, Nehemiah Boynton. 

MASON, Henry B., i. ¢ Tace Union Ch. A Wilbraham, 
Mass.,. arch Il. 

WILSON, John C., i. Puritan Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y., 

arch —. Sermon, Prof. G. B. Stevens; other — 
Rev. Drs. A. J. Lyman, C. H. Richards, J. B, Clark 


Resignations. 


ALLEN, Herbert O., Franklin Ave. Ch., Cleveland, 0. 
to take effect Way 31. 
Bet L, Thos., Paisley, Neb. 
YER, Almon J., First C h., ., No. Brookfield, Mass., after 
"tau years’ service. 
FISHER R, Jesse L., V ‘erdon, Neb., to take effect in May. 
HAYES, "Jas., Coal Bluff, Ind., after an eight years’ 
pastorate. 
HARLOW, ‘Sam’! A., Salem St. Ch., Worcester, Mass. 
HOYT, Frederic V., Oaksdale, Wn., on account of ill 
1ea 
soar Israel, First Ch., Bethel, Me., 
ay 
KENT, Lawrence G., 
effect in three months. 
MACALLUOUM, D., Maxville and Martintown, Ont. 
MICHAEL, Geo., Neilisville, - fis. 
NOON, § Sam’l A., Taftville, ¢ 
PALMER Frank H., E. ilweue, Mass., 
resignation. 
PRESTON, Chas. L., Sheridan and Fenwick, Mich., to 
take effect June 1. 
SANBORN, vyanee W., First Ch., Newbury, Mass., t 
take effect July 3 
SLYFIELD, Fred, he. eaepewere Ch., Indianapolis, 
Ind., to take effect mt 
ST rRIC KLAND, Judson H. € hippewa Lake and Mecosta, 
Mich., to take effect Ma 
WOODS, Nelson R., centrai and Beechwood, Ind., 
return to Bangor, "Mich 


Dismissions. 


BEACH, David N., First Ch., Cambridgeport, 
March 12. 


to take effect 


First Ch., Muscatine, Io., to take 


withdraws 








Mass., 


Churches Organized. 


ALMIRA, Wn., March 8, eight members. 
COLU MBIA CITY, Wn., March 5, 18 members, 
DE SOTO, He N March 6, 20 members. 
HAVANA, Di .— 8, eight members. 
HOL ABIKD.S March 5, 14 members. 
HUME, [I1., erunceiie March —, 57 members. 
IONE, Ore., Feb. 19, 25 members. 
SHAW, Lee Co.. [il., March —, 67 members. 
SHER WOOD, Ore., Feb. 27, 22 members. 
TOWN LINE, Mich., branch of Edmore Ch., March —, 
20 members 
WINSLOW, IIL, March —, 22 members. 


Miscellaneous. 


DEXTER, Frank N., received a gold watch as a fare- 
well gift from bis people in Clinton, Wis., who also 
+ pace his wife and children with valuable 


gift 
DREW, Frank L., of Henry, 8. D., being temporarily 
Emon Mr. James Walton of Redfield College is sup- 


Brakan, pul pit. 
MO OUSE, Ezra 8., of Hopkins, Mich., is under 


treatment for nervous ‘prostration at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium 
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PALMER, Edward G, and wife, were welcomed to 
their new field in Rochester, Mich.. by about 200 of 
their parishioners, who gave them a reception March 
3% A , pleasant teature was music furnished by the 
_ Bo s’ Band. 

nCER Jos. J.,and wife, of the Tucker Memorial 

”~ Ch.. aR Brookfield. Mass.. are taking a vacation of a 

few weal in North Carolina. 





: Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





MASREWE FUEEY i—In Newcastle, Me., Feb. 26, by 
Rev. R. T. Hack of Portiand, Rev. Rupert B. Math- 
ews and Jessie Tukey, both of Newcastle. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








CORNELIUS—In West Roxbury, March 4, suddenly, 
Jeremiah Evarts, youngest son of the late Rev. Elias 
Cornelius, aged 64 yrs. New York papers please copy. 

PAXSON—In East Orange, N.J., March 10, of a para- 
lytic shock, Rev. William P. Paxson, superintendent 
of the work in the Southwest of the American Sun- 
day School Union and son of the famous missionary 
Stephen Paxson. 

SMITH—In Lebanon, N. H., March 6, George H., young- 
est son of the late Rov. Bezaleel Sintth. In the Civil 
War he was a faithful soldier, serving in the Third 
New Hampshire Regiment during the entire war. 

SMITH—In Randolph, Vt., March 8, Laura Salisbury, 
widow of Rev. Bezaleel Smith, aged $1 yrs. 

WILSON—In East Jefferson, Me., March 1, Mary, widow 
of the late Ira Wilson and mother of Rev. Messrs. 
Gowen C, and Edwin P. Wilson of Deering, Me., aged 
88 yrs. 





There is no product 
more _ wholesome, 
convenient and nu- 
tritious than our 


Pure Cocoanut 
Cooking Butter 


It makes a shortening that can be eaten 
by the worst dyspeptic and is guaranteed 
to contain No Animal Fals. Two pounds 
of it will accomplish as much as_ three 
pounds of lard, butter, or any other short- 
ening. Never becomes rancid. We also make 
all grades of table butter from the unadul- 
terated fat of selected, fresh cocoanuts, 

AT ALL GROCERS.’ 
Send for descriptive pamphlet to 


The Pure Food ProductCo. 
544 to 554 N. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Unequaled for Breakfast. 


BeBe dead d dn BBB ddd dinate ete tte te te tp tp tp tp hp bbb bhp hh php ppb h bh 








A beautiful silk-like preparation of codfish, “ 4 sbehue ” by 
a new process, which preserves both flavor and fibre. 


CLEAN—\W/HOLESOME—SWEET 


Requires no boiling or soaking—therefore no odor. 
10 cents a package—all grocers. 
Originated and prepared by J.W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


179 and 180 West Street, New York City. Makers of 
the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 
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r F Sick people well 


| know the value of a tasty and 
appetiging food—that s/ays tasty. 
| Here’s the value of 


YOMATOSE 
AB ISCUIT 





The American Biscuit & Manufac- 


Co.. New York. 
easily digested, 
store strength, 


: Somatose Biscuit are 
increase the appetite, re- 
increase the weight. 
For sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box—or sent 
by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt 0.” price. 
Pamphlets mailed free by 
& Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 4 
7, t 
x ~ ax 





Grand National Prize of 
{6,600 FRANCS at Paris 


QUINA- 
JAROCHE 


es in the highest de 


ree the entire act ropertie 


f Peruvian Bar Endorsed 
t 


Nerves and builds 


up the entire syste 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. William St. 


























WHAT BRIN 1GS 
RELEASE FROM DIRT 
AND GREASE? WHY, 

DON’T YOU KNOW? 





SAPOLIO! 






You may 
Snap your Fingers 
at Dyspepsia. 


OOK to the kitchen for the remedy. Eat freely three times a 
day bread, hot biscuit, hot cakes, made light and sweet with 
Royat Baxinc Powner, stop yeast bread, use meat sparingly, 

take plenty of air and exercise, and you may snap your fingers at 


Indigestion. 


There is a quality in Royat Baxinc Pownper, coming from the 
purity and wholesomeness of its ingredients, which promotes diges- 


tion. Food raised by it will not distress. 


This peculiarity of 


Roya has been noted by hygienists and physicians, and they are 
accordingly earnest in its praise, especially recommending it in the 
preparation of food for those of delicate digestion. 

Alum baking powders cause indigestion. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





The 

vey EXTRACT 
CURES 

Piles a Catarrh 

Colds ees) = ycadacie 

Wounds aS 

Br Ulises 

Sprains 

Toothach , 


CHECKS 
BLEEDING 


USE POND’S EXTRACT After Shaving — No Irritation 
USE POND’S EXTRACT After Exercising — No Lameness 


| IPS chapped or a little rough? | POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 
4 Use POND’S BXTRACT LIP is simply a marvel. How 
SALVE — Healing, Softening, instantly it cures Piles! What 
Delicious Odor, Beautiful Color. | relief from excruciating pain! 
50 cents. 


Chilbblaisss 


Rheumatism 
sore Throat 


QUIETS 
INFLAMMATION PAIN 


REDUCES 


25 cents. 


BUY GENUINE POND’S EXTRACT if you want genuine cures 
Buy imitations if you want imitation cures 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Stylish Hats 


FOR 


Easter 


Your New Hat or Bonnet for Easter 
will be a very charming and becoming 
one if made by our Millinery Artists. 

Our Hats always excite admiration be- 
cause of their exclusiveness of design and 
the refined taste displayed in trimming. 

No matter what the cost, whether 
much or little, your Hat, if made here, 
will possess the magic touch of style. 

Our prices are the lowest possible for 
work of superior excellence. 


Come to our Opening, Monday, March 
24. 


Wm.S. Butler & Co., 


The Leading Millinery. House, 


Tremont and Bosworth Streets, Boston. 





